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in tem more minutes 
what will you be doing? 


N TEN MORE MINUTES they'll be in action— 
i American fighters risking life and limb to 
conquer one more bridgehead on the road to 
freedom, 
And in ten more minutes—what will you be 
doing to help win this war? 
Jecause it’s up to you as much as it’s up to 
them. Unless you—and all the rest of us at home 
are devoting every spare minute of our time 
to fighting this war as civilians, their chances 
of victory are slim. 
Next time you read of an American raid on 
enemy positions—with its tragic footnote of lost 
planes and ships and men—ask yourself: 


“What more can I do today for freedom? 


What more can I do tomorrow that will save 
the lives of men like this and help them win 
the ware * * * 


To help you find your place in America’s War for 
Freedom, the Government has organized the Citi- 
zens Service Corps as part of local Defense Coun- 
cils. Probably there is one of these Corps operating 
now in your community. Give it your full co-oper- 
ation. If none exists, help organize one. 

Write to this magazine for a free booklet, “You 
and the War,” telling you what to do and how to 
do it. This is your war. Help win it. Choose what 
you will do now! 


EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 


Contributed by the Magazine Publishers of America 
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The Shape of Things 
BY OVERRIDING THE PRESIDENTS VLTO ¢ 


Labor Disputes Bill, Cot 


made a reckiess attack on iabor mofrak 
time, has encouraged the uniot t 
e pic { pf | i ( 
I I 
| 1 ] 4 

encourages the use of the strike we por \ ( 

m< veel ' tributed 14} ninns 4 
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lou srubcidy rot I. ashy art “, +} | , 7 { 
GaOWwWn SudSId proposals which omer the lasi No} Ol 
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| ne Lo . ¢ or 8 } ; 

holding the line on prices. It is hardly surprisu 


G. F. Hughes, the well-known contributor t 
cial section of the New York Times, should have 
loud whether enemy 


dered out agents were f{¢ 


“loco weed’ to Congressmen. The only other © 


tion would seem to be that the “loyal opposition” of 
office-hungry Republicans and Roosevelt-hating Dem 
crats 1s deliberately creating confusion which it hopes 
the electors will blame on the Administration. This may 
be smart politics but it certainly 1s a hell of a way 
run a war. In its anxiety to assert itself, no matter what 
the cost, Congress paid no attention whatever to th 
terms of the President's veto message on the anti-strike 
bill. Yet it was couched in moderate terms and expressed 
approval of those clauses which authorized the govern 
ment to take over war-plants threatened with 
putes and to impose sanctions against strikes im such 
plants. But Mr. Roosevelt struck hard at section cight of 
the bill, which, as he said, “ignores completely Jabor’s 
‘no-strike’ pledge and provides in effect for strike n 
tices and strike ballots.’’ In spite of the passage of the 
bill Philip Murray of the C. I. O. and William Green 
of the A. F. 


as rising prices undermine existing wage rates, there 


of L. have loyally 


going to be strong pressure inside the unions for resort 
‘ i 
to the strike machinery which Congress has authe 
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SOME 


that its main object 


PROPONENTS OF THE BILL DECLARE 
John L. Lewis but w 


find it hard to think of a set-up more convenient for the 


was to gct 


miners’ leader. He has ordered his men back to work 
period and we have no doubt will 
be able to prove his innocence if the return to the pits 


for another armistice 


' ' 
proceeds more slowly than the urgent demand for 


duction requires. Meanwhile 
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THE FARM BLOC, REPUBLICANS, AND OTHER 
proups with econon OF | litical moti ror upset nh 
tinued to go to town 


week with pr ns of a severe food shortage if 

ry OPA pr es were not reversed. As the con- 

. ve B ‘5 ] ; out, “inflation is now being 

f ilition in Congress as a solution” 

for the food shortage. Unfortunately for the prophets 

latest icial report on crop conditions 

throughout the country indicates a marked improvement 

in food prospects. Warm, dry weather in the chief grow- 

in f on re itly in } roved the chances for both 

and rn, and the hay harvest, now well begun, 

has | ( nt in many parts of the country. Despite 

er 1 » the effect that farmers were being 

f ! by OPA | s to dump their cattle on the mar- 

se feed shor iuthentic estimates by the 

int to a surplus of more than 15,- 

( 00 head of by next Januar he largest in the 
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defen policy if that encouraged the United Nations 


LCiISIVe po! \ 
to slacken their efforts, to refuse to take risks, to w 
for a collapse of enemy morale. We cannot be certain 


hat our side is completely immune to war-weariness an 


t 
indeed, the recent American news may have suggest 
to German strategists that, given time, the arsenal o! 


democracy might blow up with exasperation. It is not 
surprising, then, that Moscow 


front and pointing out the 


should again be raisi: 
the question of a secon 
It is hard to believe that the Sovie 


dangers of delay. 
government has not been fully informed of Angk 
American plans. So this prodding suggests that no defi- 
nite time has yet been fixed for the beginning of th 
“amphibious operations of great complexity” of whi 
Winston Churchill spoke in his last speech. But indix 
tions are that these operations may be confined to tl 
Mediterranean, with either Sicily or the Greek islands th 
first target. So far as Western Europe is concerned, tl 
air school of thought is in the ascendancy and it appea: 
that the Summer is to be devoted to an attempt to bon 
Germany into surrender. Undoubtedly the terrific har 
mering of the Ruhr is proving very effective in reduci: 
both German production and morale. But even if tl 
industrial area is wiped off the map, Germany may st 
be able to carry on unless forced to expend its resour 
in resisting actual invasion of its fortress. 
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THE FAILURE OF EAMON DE VALERA’S PARTY 
the Fianna Fail, to obtain a majority in last week's Iri 
elections may have far-reaching consequences on the re! 
tions between Britain and Eire. Although discontent w 
De Valera’s neutrality policy ostensibly had no influe: 
on the results, an analysis of the returns shows that t 
voters tended to blame the government for domes 
difficulties that grew out of De Valera’s foreign policy 
The party achieving the most spectacular gains in t! 
was not led | 
Cosgrave, but the Farmers’ Party, whi 


election the conservative Fine Gael 


William T. 
remarkable showing reflected the prevailing dissatisfa 
tion with the effects of isolationism on Eire’s agricul 
tural economy. The success of the Labor Party 

doubling its representation in the Dail is attributed to 
the resentment of the workers against the government's 
policy of pegging wages while the cost of living h 


"tT 
it 


+t clear whether De Valera will 


soared. It is not ye 
forced out as a consequence of his defeat or obtain 
enough independent support to remain in power. His 
resienation would be welcome news in London. Whi 
likelihood that even a coalition gi 


grou] 


there scems little 
ernment embracing all the present opposition 
would abandon neutrality in the war, such a governmen 
would undoubtedly seek a basis for closer economic and 
political relations with Britain. As a minimum, this 
should bring a check on the espionage activities of the 


Axis in Eire and possibly a suspension of diplomatic rela- 
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tions with the Axis powers. But the long-standing dis- 
pute over the status of Ulster remains as a rocky barrier 


if 


to any final settlement between Eire and Britain. 
w) 


THE RUMORS OF AN AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
General Franco and the Spanish Pretender may be un- 
or at least premature. But there are many indications 
1c Old British plan of placing Don Juan on the 
lately been revived with apparent support 
the Vatican and certain influential American Cath 
supp rted by the Spanish 
le, the majority of whom remain as Republican 
were in 1931, when Don Juan’s father was forced 
the throne by an overwhelming vote. The sugg« 


that the United Nations might, through a restot 


of the monarchy, secure the friendship of Spain 
impressive. It is not the Monarchists but the com- 


people of Spain who are our allies: it 1s they who 
ynt for three years against our present enemics wh 
* ; 

e other side. What is needed 
] 


reoime 1S not a ¢ 


vain in place of the hated Franco 

nasty but a government that represents the 
| of the Spanish people To restore the throne in 
in would make sense only as part of a general plan 
establish reaction in post-war Europe. It could have 
ther meaning. 


~ 


SO LITTLE NEWS HAS COME OUT OF INDIA 
recent weeks that the average American is apt to 
sume that the British have the situation there com- 
etely in hand. This, we are assured by competent ob- 
ervers, is far from being the case. While the wave of 
ibotage—tlargely unreported in this country—that ac- 
mpanied Gandhi's hunger strike has died down, India 
as a whole is still in a ferment of discontent. It is widely 
predicted that in the event of another hunger strike 
Britain would be unable to keep the railways operating. 
[he military position of the United Nations in India 
would thus be seriously endangered. This is of particular 
oncern to the United States since the American troops 
in India are located several hundred miles from the coast 
nd are completely dependent on a single railway line. 
Of even greater concern to American strategists is the 
effect of British Indian policy on United Nations plans 
for the reconquest of Burma, Thailand, and Indo-China. 
A year ago American troops would have been welcomed 
in any of these countries; but as a result of America’s 


failure to intercede in India the attitude of native popu- 


lations has undergone a marked change. No longer is 
a sharp distinction made between the British and Ameri- 
cans. American landings in any of these countries would 
have to overcome at least some native resistance. The 
appointment of General Wavell as Viceroy of India 


does not indicate any change in British policy. In most 


quarters it is felt that only strong interventior 


, | 
dent Roosevelt on the ground of protecting ¢ 
+ } * . ’ > ) ¢ ; . ] 
can effect a change 1n tim uid in the coi > | 
Nations offensive against Jay 
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A FRUITFUL FIELD WOULD HAV] 
for our native bigots, alien-baiters, and witch-hunters had 
the Supreme Court of the United States upheld 
government's effort to revoke the citizenship of Willian 
Schneiderman. “If, seventeen years after a federal court 
adjudged him entitled to be a citizen, Justice Rut Cd OE 
said in a concurring opinion, “that judgment can be 
nullified and he can be stripped of this most precious 
right by nothing more than reexamination upon the 
merits of the very facts the judgment establi: 
naturalized person's citizenship is or can | 

Schneiderman would have been penalized for member 
ship in a party to which native Americans may legally 
belong. Imposition of that penalty would 


dized not merely naturalized Communists but any n 


ralized leftists or trade unionists who might some day 
seem imperfectly attached to what a Dies considers the 
spirit of the Constitution. The country owes a debt of 
gratitude to Wendell Willkie for having argued the 

and to Justice Murphy and his colleagues of the n rity 
for having upheld his argument. If a belief in the right 


4 s | } 
of revolution is un-American, then Jefferson and I 


—among many others 
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in United States. In Mobile, Los Angeles, Beaumont, 
and Detroit Americans infected with the spirit of fas- 
cism have ! our fighting forces in the rear, dam- 
production and, what is far worse, shattering 
democratic morale. A succession of Detroits could con- 
the loss of the war; it would certainly 


ittles in Europe and the Pacific, 


, ' 
with victories recently won 


ear our minds and hearts of the 
that are rotting our moral position and 


ur purpose. We cannot fight fascism 


l PITiPrLiTey = ¢ 
| } ; y Klin — Fae P } " 
ibro while irning a biind eye to fascism at nome. 
We cannot inscribe on our banners: For democracy and 


a caste system.” We cannot liberate oppressed peoples 


nti 
whiie m 


intaining the right to oppress our own muinori- 
> It 


mais <-> 

ties. As Horace R. Cayton writes in an article on page 10, 
There must be achieved in America and in the world a 

moral order which will include the American Negro and 

all other oppressed peoples. . . . In terms of the safety 

and welfare of our country and of our way of life, the 

struggle for the rights of the American Negro is as 1m- 

] 


portant as the struggle for military victory over the 


eneciny.— 
Most intelligent and socially responsible Americans 
They 


would five 


a4 


at least lip service to this sentiment. 
would not attempt to defend denial of opportunity, 


' ~~ 7 ] 
social inequality, exclusion from the polls, or segrega- 


tion. They know such things are incompatible with 


democratic ideals, but they shy from the implications of 


their own moral standards, and like James Boyd, in his 


article in last week's Nation, urge the Negroes not to 


raise awkward issues, to trust to gradual reform, to take 
a historical perspective. The alternative, Mr. Boyd sug- 
ted, was explosion, and perhaps he would point to 


f Cd, 


the Detroit riots as the kind of incident which an aggres- 


xy | 1 
sive Negro policy made inevitable. 


Mr. Cayton sharply disagrees with Mr. Bo ! 


d's arpgu- 
ments, but that does not mean that he or any other re- 


sponsible Negro leader advocates a poli y of violence. 


HH points « tha ince America 1s at present deeply 
concerned with living up to democratic principles, it is 
the logical moment for the Negro to seck to improve 
his position. Nor can his claims to justice be abated in 


order to check hostility, for every improvement in his 


status provokes reaction from the bigots. Even Mr. 
Boyd's program of concentration on the economic front 
is no guaranty against explosions Indeed, the root of 
the trouble in Detroit seems to have been largely eco- 


. » ’ 1 
nomic. For there the Negro 1s working side by side with 


the white man on equal terms, to the fury of those whose 
' 
rer in his place.” 


first obtect in lif ‘to keep the niv: 


Detroit is a tense, overworked, overcrowded city. It 
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has experienced a large influx of workers, both white 
and colored, since the war began. They are carning h 
wages but finding it difficult to enjoy them, and th 
are constantly aware of the uncertainty of the future 
when the war orders cease to pour in. This atmosph 
of insecurity has proved favorable to the professi 
promotion of hatred, and Detroit has become an importa 
center of the Klan as well as the headquarters of Gerald 
L. K. Smith's anti-Semitic, anti-foreign America First 
Party and a dozen lesser breeders of social and racial 
strife. Of course, the outburst of mob violence last week 
was “spontaneous” in the sense that the time, place, and 
manner of the outbreak was not controlled by an organ- 
ized group. But the spirit that inflamed the rioters and 
led to indiscriminate attacks of Negroes was the result 
of deliberate propaganda, and if its creators were not 
directly inspired by the Axis, they were doing its work. 

The authorities in Michigan are reported to be launch- 
ing a sociological study of the causes of the riots. That 
can do no harm and may do some good in the long run. 
But if other outbreaks in the near future are to be pre- 
vented, the police and the FBI should seek the focal 
points of infection. The majesty of the law cannot ki! 
prejudice, but it can do much more than has been done 
in Detroit. 

Another urgent necessity is an attempt to instil into 
the police a realization that it is their duty to prot 
Negroes as well as whites. Most of the victims of the 
Detroit riots were Negroes, and so were most of those 
arrested. When the white mobs ran amok, pulling Ne- 
groes from automobiles and street cars, the police seem 
to have done little to intervene. Put when the Negroes 
began to retaliate on white property, the police were 
quick to use both night sticks and guns. One picture, 
published in the New York Times, showed a Negr 
under arrest being hit in the face by a white hoodlum. 
The two policemen holding his arms appear to be mak- 
ing no move to intervene. It is a striking symbol of 
uneven-handed justice. 

The tendency of the police to take sides—a similar 
attitude was reported from Los Angeles during the 
“zoot-suit riots”—naturally encourages the white bullies, 
while it drives the Negroes to a despairing belief that 
they must provide their own protection with whatever 
means are available. Equality before the law is one of 
the fundamental rights of American citizens which has 
all too often been honored in the breach, particularly 
in the case of clashes between Negroes and whites. The 
Negro cannot afford to remain patient about this denial 
of justice or the refusal of any of the fundamental rights 
of a citizen. To remain passive is to accept the status of 
a second-class American—a phrase which white and col- 
ored alike ought to reject as a blasphemous contradiction 
in terms. Until Americans do so we have no right to say 
complacently: “We are not as these Herrenvolk .. .” 
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Coalition Against 
DeGaulle 


By FREDA KIRCHWEY 


F THIS journal held the position of extreme partisan- 
ship for General de Gaulle with which it is some- 


mes charged, it would applaud every recent move made 

the British and Americans in Algiers. For by their 
tervention in support of General Giraud, and particu- 
rly by their insistence on his continued control of the 
rench army in North and West Africa, they have ele- 


ited De Gaulle from his position as leader of French 
stance to the Axis to a much more exalted role as a 
r of French resistance to all foreign domination. 
raud, on the other hand, has become a British-Ameri- 


stooge. And this, as I suggested above, must be very 
ratifying to people whose Gaullism is stronger than 
r wish for genuine Allied unity in the common fight 
inst our still powerful and defiant enemies. 
But we don't like it. It shows, as Mr. del Vayo points 
t on a later page, that Allied politic al strategy is still 
ly unrelated to the popular desires of this war-torn 
rld. And this means that the two leading democratic 
wers are losing—if they have not already lost—their 
m to popular leadership. Instead of backing repre 
tative, aggressive, fighting elements, they continue to 
ntain in power men whose connections are with the 
scredited past. Giraud is hardly to blame for the thank- 
ss part he now plays. He came to North Africa with 
reputation of a disinterested patriot; he lost his repu- 
tation in the company of Darlan, Nogués, and other 
scals for whose presence the Allied leaders were chicfly 
sponsible. If those leaders had wanted the only kind 
f unity between Giraud and De Gaulle that would raily 
the support of the people and the fighting forces of 
France, they would have encouraged Giraud to purge 
the army and accept the reforms for which the De Gaul- 
ists have been fighting. But they preferred to maintain 
And so they 


ive succeeded in perpetuating confusion and rivalry. 


the status quo even at the cost of unity. 


The divided command they have forced upon De 
Gaulle means in reality a divided army. There will be 
headed by De Gaulle. 


There will be mass desertions. There will be bitter juris- 


an independent French army- 


dictional rows over recruiting rights. Loyalty to leaders 

ll be exalted over loyalty to the common cause. And 
out of it ali will come a further loss of democrati 
prestige by our own country and Britain. 

I am not talking about some distant future. These 
effects are being felt today. Last Sunday Drew Middleton 
wrote in the New York Times that the “only organized, 
dynamic political force in North Africa at present is 












General de Gaulle Fighting French moven 

eral Giraud’s victory, he cor 

a temporary Ol nee it Is n 

withdrawal of Allicd support; and Al 

presumably end when the Allied armies have left N 
Africa. Middleton leaves no dou itp 

for De Gaulle has been increased by th« 

of Britain and America on t ide of Gurau F 
the Middle East also, strong resentment ts bot 


up. A private cal le from a well-informed American n 


Beirut brings word that Frenchmen in the army and tn 
civil life are unable to comprehend “continued Allied 
support of Giraud at the expense of De Gaulle and the 
pro-demox ratic elements grouped around hin The 

indignation 1s mixed with fears of the future. Perhaps 
they are less certain than Mr. Middicton that Giraud’s 
leadership, and that of the reactionary officers who re 
tain their commissions in the army under his command, 
will end when the Allied forces withdraw from Aft 
On the contrary, they fear a very different result 


French colonial army largely officered by reactionaries 


crossing from North Africa to “liberate” France accord 
ing to some new formula of authoritarian contro!. That 
the United States and Britain should be suspected of 
contriving to bring about such a result is evider of the 


growing suspicion and dislik 


ing Frenchmen regard their powerful Allies 
The whol d smal policy of the [ nited States tov rd 


i 


De Gaulle and the Fighting French ts neatly illustrated 


in the interview with General Charics Mast appearing on 
a later page of this issue. The new Re it General of 
Tunisia tells the story of the intricate and fascinating 
plot which led to the American-British expedition to 
North Africa. But the General reveal: me brand new 


‘ i r< wy | P +} ' } sla, 
facts: for the first time we learn of the major role played 


a " 1 ) i, +} nealie urry ; , rT ¢ 

by himself and by other De Gaullist sympathizers in pre- 
; “4 sie ee : 

paring the way for the Allied landin: x in America 


ever heard before that General Mast was the man whx 
carried on the preliminary negotiations with the Ameri- 
can envoy, Robert D. Murphy? Why were we never told 
that the widest read conspiracy to seize the towns, arrest 


hostile offiaials and army men, and open the gates to the 


American troops was carried out by civilians, m of 
them De Gaullists? 
General Mast’s version of these events. complete 


; 


contradicting the reports allowed to reach American 
ears, seems to me to have an importance which more 
deliberate revelations often lack. It proves with unpleas- 
ant finality that the Amcrican authorities in North Africa 
deliberately withheld credit from men who had risked 


their lives to help our forces and whose help we had 


readily accepted. It proves that they suppressed all facts 


i 


that might have reflected honor on the Fighting Frenc 


There may be some decent explanation for such behay 


but for the moment I can't think of any 
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Washineton, Tune 25 casting out the beam from my own eye, I think 












rs . bur press, Davis's words provide a counterbalance which the rea 
Elmer Davis, who has been in t business long of my own constantly critical Washington letters 





mind. 























































1 { New cr Guild. The newspapers, [ do not intend to cease wielding my own little sl 
re noto! ly unable to hammer, and I am not suggesting that the new p 
Non f u r correspondent included) content themselves with printing OWI releases. Bu 
rtitude « n om- sce nothing heinous in what Davis said, and I wot 
f technical ;. But let the worm turn, and whether the uproar it created was not due in part 
h the worm be, like Davis, one uneasy consciences. It may not be the business of 
run screaming for their press to seek comforting historical parallels, but I sus; 
O is a sensitive profession many newspapers would make that their business if 
Wer litors goo ports, they would had a conservative or reactionary President of whom t 
rccept with much less justified than approved. Though quite a few papers, like the Re; 
Davis's. He n t have told the whole truth—who lican New York Herald Tribune, have succeede 
in aspire te lid tell a part of the truth admirable fashion in keeping partisanship within pri 
ill tend to overlook. Since newspaper comment by limits, many are still carrying on the old hate-Roos¢ 
h las sucé 1 in thoroughly confusing the pub- campaign. Others, which roar so bravely about burea 
. h ings Davis did say, and the cracy—like sin, undefended—are mouselike when th 
fate of the OWI may now hang on it, it may be well to touch occasionally, if at all, on the shortcomings of t 
glance back at the horrid words actually uttered in Bos- big-business crowd which has largely been running t) 
ton. Davis complained that in most newspapers “Wash- war effort. The attention paid to bickering in the capit 
ington bureaucrat is a term of abuse; and Washington is in part due to the natural weakness of newspapern 
has become a synonym for muddle, confusion, and bick- for the dramatic headline. In part it reflects a familiar 
el The truth of this can be checked in anyone's tendency to evade more fundamental issues by con 
morning n paper. That rank-and-file working news- trating attention on personalities. 
papermen admit this was clear from the enthusiastic The most unfortunate part of the cry-baby outburst | 
recept given the speech by the Newspaper Guild. the press as a whole is that it distracted attention fr 
Most of the barking comes from the front office and the Davis's attack upon the Hearst-McCormick-Patter 
trained seals axis. Davis said that “in the case of a few newspaper 
Davis admitted that “we are not doing our jobs as —very few” the impression that Washington is 
well as we should yme of us have indulged in un- muddle “has been deliberately created, for reasons 
emly bickering ind all this, he said, “has been duti- which I would prefer not to speculate.” Davis thought 
fully and copiously reported by the vigilant corps of it ‘‘sufficient to note’ that “their attacks on bureaucra 
Washington correspondents.” His retort, if it was a fe- are only a minor phase of what appears to be a careful! 
tort, was couched, tactfully enough, as explanation. “Tt planned and assiduously executed editorial policy, whic! 
is the function of these men,” he continued, “to report whatever its attitude toward our own war effort, oft 
current news and to cover Washington: it is not their seems actuated by a greater hostility to some of our alli 
business to seck historical parallels, or to contrast Wash- than to some of our enemies.” Perhaps so few joined 
ington with other capitals of the world. If it were, they this condemnation of the Hearst-McCormick-Pattersoi 
might have discovered that muddle, confusion, and bick- press because of the powerful business interests th« 
ering, however deplorab! ire characteristic of most papers serve and the hate-Roosevelt chorus they swell. 
human activity at all times and all places, and particu- Much can be said in criticism of the OWI, but litt 
larly characteristic of capitals in war time. They exist in of that will be found in the intemperate and bigoted de- 
the capitals of our allies; they exist in the capitals of our bate in which the House voted to abolish the domest: 
enemies too.” To say this too often would lead to com- branch of the OWI altogether. There is too little adult 
placency. But surely it needs to be said occasionally discussion of our problems in Washington, too much 
Criticism is healthy, but so is perspective. To start by puerile boasting, and this has helped create a dangerous 
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atmosphere of complacency. But the officials chiefly re- 
sponsible for this are the President, Byrnes, Nelson, most 





but not all of the dollar-a-year men (especially Jeffers), 
Secretary of the Navy Knox, and the general run of 
brass hats.”’ From this last category I would honorably 
except the Under Secretaries of War and Navy, most of 





the Assistant Secretaries, General Somervell, and many 
of the generals in the field, notably Stilwell, whose manly 
frankness is in such sharp contrast to the hooey so fre- 
quent in the department communiqués. The worst and 
principal offender is Mr. Roosevelt himself. He likes 
neither to be told nor to tell unpleasant facts. 
Considering the difficulties under which the OWI 
must Operate and the natural reluctance of politicians and 
business men—like the rest of us—to be too frank about 
their work, the OWI has done extraordinarily well. Its 
general reporting and some of its special reports on 
rubber, planes, and Willow Run have been extremely 
nest; it has had a good effect on army and navy com- 
muniqués, which can be amazingly silly, as they were 
their piecemeal admission about the Japanese invasion 
of the Aleutians. The domestic branch of the OWI has 
two advantages over the previous set-up, the one to which 
shall return if the Senate does not restore the ap- 
propriation voted down by the House. The first is an 
ivantage for the newspapers: the OWI provides a cen- 
il source of information in place of myriad informa- 
yn agencies. The second is an advantage for the public. 
information officer attached directly to an important 
blic official is at his mercy. The OWI gives the infor- 
ation officer greater leverage in getting out the truth 
ause he can appeal to an independent information 
ief with a Presidential directive. This often makes a 
od deal of difference. 
These and other relevant considerations played no 
rt whatever in the attack made upon the OW] in the 
House. The first consideration was that of partisan poli- 
s. The Republicans in the House caucused on the OW, 
id the elimination of the domestic branch was made 
party matter, though both the former and the new head 
f that branch and probably half its executives are 
Republicans. The second consideration was race preju- 
Within a few days of the terrible Detroit riots a 
jority of the members of the House of Representa- 
ves were so lacking in a sense of responsibility to their 


untry in a time of war as to deliver a slap in the face 


our largest minority, the Negroes. The Republi 
t of partisanship and the Southern Democrats out of 
blind bigotry punished Davis for the OWI's exc llent 
umphlet “‘Negroes and the War.” ‘My boy in England 
“don't 


-d any Elmer Davis of the New York American Labor 


and my boy in Africa,” Allen of Louisiana cried, 





Party to tell them what the war is about. They learned 


I shudder to think what 





, 





from Southern Democrats. 






they learned. 








A third consideration apparent in the debate was 


Davis's failure to share that “greater hostility to 
our allies’’ which is as often expressed on the flo 


House as in the Hearst-McCormick-Patterso 


Though Davis fought the Communists hard in the Amer 
ican Labor Party, he never succumbed to the paranoia of 
the professional anti-reds. The OWI is run on a truly 
anti-fascist basis: its personnel includes men of 


political shade who are sincerely opposed to the Axis 


and its ideology, and it treats the Sovict Union as an 


ally, an attitude often strikingly absent in Congress. On 


the air last April 30 Davis declared that the Nazi story 


of the Polish corpses discovered miraculously preserved 


at Smolensk “looks very fishy’’ and commented on the 
difficulties Premier Sikorsky has with “‘a faction of ex 


tremists—the sort of men, void of any sense of political 


realities, who ruined Poland in the eighteenth century 
Davis's reward was an attack by Lesinski of Michigan, 
whose proposal that all OWI la abroad be 


propag in 


handed over to the State Department was widely ap- 
proved in the House, though it will be gr 


with dismay. The State Department has been carrying or 
covert propaganda against the OW], 
which dominates the department is also the ideology of 
most Southern Democrats. 

It would take more space than I have at my 
to cover the bald misstatements which figured in the 
House debate. Taber, ranking Republican member o! 
the House Appropriati 
principled, 1 vi 
the OWI 


sonnel; the increase asked was 18 per cent 


and vicious. He said the domestic branch o 
was asking a 300 per cent increase in per- 
Taber's sec- 
ond, Wigglesworth, said the committee was not 


pro- 


vided with transcripts of the foreign broadcasts; a box® 
containing several hun 
worth said he would place the overseas work of the 
OW I under the army and navy; tn all areas of actual or 


projected military operations it is under the chiefs of 


staff. Lesinski said mention of Mihailovich “is taboo” 
on OWI broadcasts; his name is frequently used. ‘What 
is wrong with the army and navy giving out their own 
statements?”’ Allen of Louisiana asked. ‘They did it in 


the First World War They didnt in the 


War. They do now. The OWI is consulted, but army 
and navy communiqués are issued by commanding off 
cers in the field or the War and Navy Departments 
here. 

The 300 pages of testimony given by Davis and his 
aides before the House At pro} riations Committee last 
month provide a far different impression of the OW! 
from the House debate, a debate in which the House 

pport 


Democratic leadership did little if anything to su 
the OWI. Taber and Wigglesworth were at 
ings and spoke later on the floor more from malice than 


} 
ignorance. In the hearings one saw the tribute paid the 


those hear- 











y General Marshall and other army chiefs, the 

le it played in preparing the North African 
landings, the handicaps, caused by inadequate funds 
and facilities, under which it operates as compared with 


' 
‘ 


our enemies. The short-wave facilities of the Nazis and 


ten times as great as ours; our lack of them 


AN a labor « nization which has | up its 
strcengin by « ining econom rains for its mem 
bers primarily thro 1 colle e bargaining, keep 
the loya f its members in a pet 1d when questions of 
st s, hours, and overtime } have | f entirely 
removed from th re of collective bargaining by 
government a n? This pt m has been « Ipying 
t! ng trade | nists since the start of the war. Re- 
cently it has been [ rought into harp rocus by the Presi- 
d s anti-inflationary orders, which seem to remove the 
possil y of wage increases, exc in a few instances, 
1 certainly prevent any union from gaining strength 
by the t honored technique of mpaigning for a 
general rise in pay. 


The bitter reaction of John L. Lewis when the Presi- 
dent's “hold the line” order caught him in the midst of 
negotiations for contracts covering almost every coal 
miner in the country is evidence of the frustration felt by 
old-line unionists in the present situation. For even when 
union membership has been held by closed-shop con- 
tracts, the American labor movement has counted on 
maintaining union morale by means of its ability to ob- 
tain constant improvements. This characteristic of Ameri- 
can trade unionism, glorified as “job consciousness” by 
labor theorists during the Coolidge prosperity days in 
contrast to the class consciousness of European labor, re- 
vealed its futility by its failure to build a labor movement 
in that period or to hold together what had been built 
when unemployment and depression set in and economic 
gains were no longer possible. 

So far as Mr. Lewis is concerned, there seems no hope 
for a new approach to the problem. For in effect the 
miners’ leader has said, “It’s no use even trying to stop 
inflation. Let's give the miners all they want, the farmers 
all they want, the industrialists a fair profit, and let the 
devil take the hindmost.” Mr. Lewis has admitted that 
he cannot think of union service to his membership at 
this time in any other terms than higher wages. No fair- 


minded pefson would challenge his statement that most 


Let’s Look at Labor 
I. NEW TASKS FOR TRADE UNIONS 


BY LAWRENCE ROGIN 
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NATION 


made it possible for the Japanese to put the news of the 
Tunisian victories on the air their own way four hours 
before we coud. 
These crucial matters seem of no importance to this 
a ae bigoted. and vally irresponsible Con 
cantankerous, bigoted, and criminally ifresponsibie Con- 


gress. 





that the cost of living has bee: 


rporation profits are too high. Yet we must 


ee +} ’ ae ae oy Re | 
wonder wietner trade unionists tn general would apre 
} oe | | 1 1 
that a drive for higher wages backed 
j ] ra = P - 

y solution for labor’s present problems. Con 


up by strike action 
is the on 
gress has already indicated the political effect of su 
action, and at this writing the miners’ strike has n 
been won 

If governmental restrictions upon collective bargaining 
have taken from the labor movement the possibility of 
building union strength upon immediate gains, how ca 
1¢ unions keep the support of their memberships in tl 
face of such attacks as those made recently by reactior 
aries in the state legislatures of Kansas and Texas and 
by the anti-labor bloc in Congress? How can labor 
maintain its strength that it can be assured of a voice in 
writing the peace and in building a new America? 

If trade unionism is thought of only in terms of collec- 
tive bargaining there can be no such assurance, even 
though collective bargaining, as Clinton S. Golden and 
Harold Ruttenburg, officials of the United Steel Work 
ers, have ably pointed out, encompasses many things that 
may be more vital to the worker than an increase in pay 
Union grievance machinery has worked overtime han 
dling problems of work loads, job reclassification, senior- 
ity, promotions, layoffs, and discharges which have arisen 
as a result of the conversion of industry to war produ 
tion. Every new change in production methods brings a 
new opportunity for the union to prove its worth. The 
restrictions on wages and overtime pay, the shifting of 
workers from job to job provide many problems for the 
shop steward and full-time union representative. If an 
individual worker is helpless when dealing with an em 
ployer, how much more so he becomes before the com- 
plexities of War Labor Board or Manpower Commission 
rulings. Yet the efficient handling of grievances, so essen 
tial if the union is to remain strong, does not arous 
militant support. Alone it cannot evoke the loyalty and 


understanding required in the present situation. 
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[he union movement must make its major appeal 


4 


< 


lh, llective-bargaining fiel Pe rege ae ¢ 
ie the colective-Dargainin 1eid. it Must prove to 
< ‘ 


American worker that his union can be an agency 





ichieving a full life for him and his family. It mus 


. 
. L 
v him the close relationship between economics and 

A 
s and how governmental action on national, state, 


il levels can affect his welfare. It must demon- 


that collective action by the workers can provide 
r he f decent price controls ind pro} er educa- 
} | . 1] ; herve im the ) nm 
f S Children, aS Well as protection 1n (ne Sii Ps 

} 1 on on +m 

it these things are equally important to him. 
7 - Bam a n | a Lee Laff ,Ce an at the 
Nar nas given labor tnis chalienge and at the 


time an opportunity that must not be missed For 
1e war have opened workers 
to problems up to now ignored. The American 
ked his union to protect him as con- 
r: yet that is one of the tasks which American Jabor 
oday. Locally and nationally labor must 
) prevent runaway prices and to maintain quality 
lards. What labor has attempted in this field 1s more 
tant than a score of wage increases. While Con- 
} 


under the whip of the farm bloc and organize 
ness, has been sabotaging every effort at price control, 
labor movement alone has been fighting back with 
force. 

Crowded living conditions and the shortage of doctors 
» given the worker a concern for decent housing, for 
juate medical care. Rationing has forced him to think 

t nutrition standards. The demand for labor has 

-d his attention to the need for nursery schools. High 

es lead him to think about cooperatives. Here are 

ediate fields of 


mulate both community action and legislation. 


service for the union, which can 


The worker worries, too, about what is going to hap- 
] 
i 


nes, like 


n after the war. Soldiers in the production ’ 
se at the front, want to know that the war is not being 
ght in vain. Without understanding them too well, 
worker is attracted by the Beveridge plan and the 

report of our National Resources Planning Board. He 
ist be educated to realize that the union is the only 

rency in America for turning these aspirations into 
lities. 

Even as the worker’s mind is opening to new problems, 

the ticht anti-labor communities are finding it neces- 

sary, whether they like it or not, to recognize that unions 
xist. OPA regulations, now finally being enforced, r 
lire union representation on local price-control and 
ning boards. The Office of Civilian Defense has a 
milar policy, though it lacks the machinery for enforce- 
ent. The cooperation of labor 1s needed if bond drives 
ire to be put across and if community war chests are to 
e filled. Labor's relief committees have done an out- 


standing job in this respect. Even promoters of schemes 





; 


f assuring proper nutrition go to the unions for in- 






dorsement these days rather than to employer: 











H 
What has it done to take advantage of t O 
tunities? The best that can be said that ginning 
has been made. 7 tivities 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers | has 
broadened to mect war demands, A { al g 
them the ¢ I. O. United Autor \\ 
attempted to develop f 
would reach from the national off vn the { 
membersh | affect t 
ers existence. For ‘ ; 
been spora S eX t ( ' 
erted by the ( nizat i 
the will of ov f ' ; 
to under f l 
unions which have engaged 11 mmunity ; 
have often stonped ter the bond and \ t d g 
were complete : 

Limited as the effort has been. the re ts indicate 
the job can be done. Even before Pearl Harbor tl 
building Workers experimented with a cooperative hous- 


The United Automobile Workers hav 


cently revived their Medical 


ing project 
Bure au The exan ple set 


some time ago by the Amalgamated Clothing 


in providing insurance coverage for a large part of its 


membership has been followed recently by the Textile 


Work« rs 


Union of America (C. I. O.) in a number of 


contracts. Union-sponsored consumers’ centers in Nev 
’ T Y " , 
ark, New Jerse ind Reading, Pennsylvania, have served 


entire communities. Child-care centers are being estab- 


lished in many areas as the result of union interest. Labor 
representatives are starting to function as members of 
rationing boards, and local labor pressures are backing 
the efforts of the OPA Labor Advisory Committee to 
make price control real. Local union legislative commit- 
tees are writing to their Congressmen on such subjects 
as rent control, grade labeling of canned goods, and 
appropriations for the FSA, as well as on matters tradi- 
Both branches of the 


Wagener 


ions have 


tionally more in labor’s province 
labor movement are claiming credit for the new 


Murray-Dingell social-security bill, and the un 


made at least a gesture toward the consideration of post- 
war problems. One unton has made a really serious effort 


1 


to concentrate its members’ attention on the subject. 
These activities, taken S< parately are hardly nougn 
to catch the imagination of the American worker. As part 
of a well-organized social program consciously sponsored 
et 4 } »: } ; 
national jabor federations and their constituent 
Such 


by the 


unions, they could inspire enthusiasm and lovalty 


a program, interpreted by an effective educational cam- 


1 ‘ 1 


paign and supported by unified political activity, would 


the Rickenbackers: it woul 


:; 
be more than an answer t 


be the beginning of a new labor movement in Americ 


{This 1s the second of a series of seven articles on the 


, 7 ‘ A , , t of 
hrol controntine the American labor wi 


vement. | 
j 





BY 


; 
uthern liberal, 


LZ ! Rk fame Boyd, « 
Nevroe 


provoke ex pl 


, ] 4 
uroed the 
7? , ‘ Le 
lCleS CY NIP 
Ne ero 

Pat 
h completed 


J fy) fra , **? ia , , 
lo be patient and to avoid pi 

‘ ‘ 
RnNOwnN news 


althi “UP 


ions. Below, a well 
4@ Wi ich, 


} 
pa erman replies 1n an arti 
i i 


’ , 
some time before the riots in Detroit, provides a signifi- 
, r al . / ; ? } } 
cani commeniary on Pose and oltper receni rai G@1lS- 

; ; , 7 , ~— ° 
turbances. Our own views on the problems discussed in 
d 
l , ; l oe } f - / - oO mb ; 
these two articies and on the recrudescence of mov vio- 
j ! | awe 997 iio lms } 
fence directed afvdadinst minortizes will be four nd in th 1@ 


EDITORS THE NATION. | 


States stands frozen and paralyzed be- 


HE United 


fore its Negro problem. The divergent and con- 
lon) I 


tradictory streams of thought in its culture prevent 
it from even conceiving of a rational approach to a solu 
tion. The United 


ep fas . 
de mocracy Dut know , 


States thinks of itself as a political 


that it maintains a semi-caste system 


a 2 « »d 
1 
J 


itself to be 


1 of 


within its social order. It believes 


licated to the brotherhoo« man, but it has 


never fully included the Negro in its po litical, economic, 


and social system. Now, facing the problem in an acute 
st it is unable to plan or to act to meet the impending 
crisis 

[he Negro problem is not new in this country But 
since the war, as a result of the conflict of ideologies, it 
has become a world orobl ‘m, and the United States must 
now do something about it. It must act not merely for 
moral reasons, to right the social injustices involved, but 


self-interest, indeed, of self-preservation. 


for motives of 


We are fighting llow nation which has challenged 
white imperialism and ridiculed the so-called democracies 
for clit g to the notion of white superiority. We have 
a yellow nation as an ally, and we are d see at trying 


India. Japanese 


in Negro em- 


to hold tn check the brown people of 


references to our treatment of the Ameri 


barrass all of our attempts at psychological warfare. Every 
time a Negro is lynched here, the Japanese broadcast the 
event to China, India, and South America. The stupid 
racial policy of the Anglo-Saxon nations was an impor- 
t f r in their defeat in the Pacific. The United 
Nations will have the task after the war of setting up a 


new balance of power based upon a moral order which, 


to be worl must include yellow, brown, and black 
; : 
people. How can America share in this when it does not 
1 = ' | 
include its own black citizens in the moral order prevail 


idaries? 


There is another reason why the contradiction of caste 


be To 


in the factori S, 


wcracyv ust resolved de velop its maxi 


mum striking power, the fields, and the 


The Negro’s 


I e RAC EE 


Lhe NATIO} 


Challenge 


R. CAYTON 


armed forces, the nation cannot ignore one-tenth of 











people. The sheer need for man-power is opening more 


and more opportunities to Negroes. But though ma 
millions of Negroes are st 
ial industries becau 


advances have been made, 


idle working in non-essent 


Northern — refuse to employ them, many defer 


or 


p! ints limit the 


the ces calen them to limited services. 


r pari icipat ion by a quota system, a! 


armed * 


And how about the Negroes; how do they feel? Many 


white persons who have inquired have been frightene 
by the answers they obtained. A change so profound th 
few persons realize its fateful meaning is taking place i: 

American Negro. He has exper 
enced of late an upsurge of feeling which has given hi: 


his relationsh 


the mentality of the 


a new sense of his own dignity and of 
to ‘world events. 

The forces bringing about this change antedate « 
participation in the war. Negroes throughout the Unit 
States were aware and resentful of the rape of Ethiop: 


Haile Selassie was to them a hero, and relatives of his | 


} 


this country addressed numerous Negro audiences. Vari- 


ous Negro newspapers first developed mass circulati 
through the appeal of the Ethiopian issue and the 
of Joe Louis. 

In the present conflict the Negro is finding the pro! 
lems of the Chinese, the Indians, and the Burm 
strangely similar to his own. In this sense the Negro |! 
become more international-minded than the rest of t! 
population. His sympathy with other colored peoples v 
aroused long before the general population had begur 
to question America’s policy of isolationism. He came t 
have a certain respect for the Japanese, who had succes 
fully fought three white nations, though his hope for th« 
representation of dark people in the Allied peace rc 
with the Chinese. Realizing more acutely than whites t! 
global significance of a guaranty of democratic rights 
privileges to all peoples of the world, he has broken o 


of his caste-be 


und mentality, transcended his purely rac 
point of view (which led him only to despair), and n 
sees his position in society as identified with that of t 
darker races of the world. 

The war has confronted the Negro with a situatior 
which has forced him to sharpen his thinking and defin 
for himself the role which he wishes to play in America 
civilization. The conflict between the pressure which was 
forcing him into a caste position and the slogans for de 


mocracy which raised his expectation of complete citizen- 
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with th 


In th 
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«| have developed in him a new critical consideration 
of his position in the social structure of the country anda 


y attitude toward the theory and practice of democracy. 


rst this new capacity for critical analysis seemed to 


expressed in a series of complaints Brought up 


1 Negro 


+ 





ply against the paradoxes of democracy, the 
this initial stage of the development of a line of action 
d do little more than articulate his discontent. But in 
crucible of frustration and despair he is developing 
] 


w and positive line of thought which holds hope for 


k people and for the institution of democracy. He is 


; ting a point of view that is not inconsistent with the 
f ssed aims of the Unite d Nations. 
° ] “me . loter Ie m } 
[he change in the Negro’s mentality has come about 


rapidly that few people—even Negroes—realize its 


It is xpressed in hi f ] +, ent seorecation 
f CX} resse€d in nis retusai CO acce} C SCLTCL ATK n 


yut complaint even in the armed forces—numbers 


Negroes have gone to prison rather than fight in a 


} 


Crow army—in impetuous individual defiance <¢ 


iral patterns of racial subordination, in the hysterical 
ry of excited speakers for Negro rights. But under- 

all this is a determination to become a full citizen 
lan and think for himself regardless of past friends 


old leaders. 


r ° . ‘ + , 1. 7 } 
basic issues in the Negro’s struggle have changed. 


ror Nx 2ToO 


le at first Negro demands were simply 

now they are for democratic rights for all peoples 
ughout the world. While at first many Negroes were 
n and wished to see this country brought to its knees 
made to realize that without them the war could not 
yn, and while at first they wished to withhold their 


ticipation until certain concessions were granted, now 


ey are demanding the right to participate in every 


hase of the war so that they can also participate in 


| 


peace. Demands for concessions have given way to 


demands for equality. 


As for the white people, many are reacting to the 


Negro’s new attitude with fear or hate. In the South, 
| the country too, they fear 


their prerogatives are being challenged. 


often in other parts of 
They are 
nfuriated by the Negro press and in terror of the emo- 

ns which they sense behind the mask-like countenance 
f their once humble black servants. Southern Congress- 
en form alliances with reactionary Northern tories to 
tifle all legislation which might help ease racial tensions; 
idle-class people form leagues to maintain white su- 
liberals caution Negroes 


be patient: and the Lum pen proletariat whips itself up 
i i i i i 


remacy:; the former Southern 

»a lynch mood. Of course, the Wendell Willkies. the 
rl Bucks, and the Bishop Sheils are trying to c pe 
th the problem, but they are a minority. 


In the face of these conflicts and tensions the Admin- 





ration is bankrupt. As a matter of fact, the government 





nnot openly take cognizance of the Negro problem. 











The logic of our democratic culture forl finite] 


assigning to the Negro a subordinate 
Southern poll-tax Congressmen block any positive 
ganda of action for national unity. Officially the N 
cannot I piven even a prot ( 
make him willing to wait and hope as t I 
the people of India to wait at ope. | 
mocracy 18, inde¢ 1. of en used t t 
of the most elementary mechanisms for ¢f 
ments. A case in point was the attempt of S« rn ¢ 
gressmen to eliminat the race-relatiot i\ nm of the 
Federal Housing Agency, becau th 
ind we ¢ { ¢ ‘ ( N f ent 
from anyone els« 

Many white liberals, North and South, aj ed at th 


‘ le ba 
Situation 


have pr out S im 
during the | three Administrations a r ‘ the 
progress the Neorox have ma nthe past re< in 
dred years, J ( e that be € ol f tif ad 
ship Ne groes sn 1 hay fai ti eir 
analysis of the possibilities and dangers of aggressive 
action by Neer it this moment 

What many white pera a t real hat they 
ire measuring the ns wit! n « val Ata 
time when peoples are being liquidated or gn eq t 
overnight, gradualism has little meaning. With a world 
revolution in progress one group oF peop! ( 
held apart from the stream of thought and told to have 
faith in education and good-will. To ask the Am« 
Ni ero to go slowly is to attempt either t ‘ ken the 
international pace of social change or to isolate the Negro 
from the world forces in which he ts ene I 

The direct antithesis of this so-called gradualism 


should not be thought of as an eruption of violence. Such 


an eventuality may 


it does, the explosic n is not the measure of the pressure 


exerted by the Negro to rise in status: it 1s the measure 


of the reaction of whites against his rise. Changes in race 
relations should be thought of as a continuum, and to 
make gradualism, which ts a rate of speed of change, and 
explosion, which is a possible result of too rapid change 
opposite poles is to confuse the analysis of 1 t 

The likelihood of success for a non-violent chance is 
determined to a large extent by the social circumstances 
prevailing when the change is attempted. A minorit 
finds its best opportunity to advance at a time when it: 
claims for equal rights and privileges are in accord v 
the social aims of the dominant group. Since America is 
just now deeply concerned not only with livir t 


democratic principles at home but, together with other 


, 


United Nations, with guaranteeing dem« 


y 
1p 


logical time for the 


AO} 1 I 


ples everywhere, the present is a 


Negro to seek to improve his position Those who ¥ 











N \ lt tariuly to f ngul h th if cl ims to ademo- 
( i ; priv ure either not willing to put 
their i to the test of reality or are denying by 
nierence lat is global war is being fought for the 
f it of per les everywhere tc be free 

The Negro is in many respeccs making a more rational 
analysis of c ntemporary events than many who would 
give him counsel. The struggle in which we are engaged 
is one against oppression—whether from the tyrannical 
forces of Hitler, Mussolini, and — or from the 

lonial imperialism of the British Empire, or from the 


racial imperialism of the U eeaey States. To win a cheap 
military victory over the Axis and then to continue the 
xploitation of subject peoples within the British Empire 
and the subordination of Negroes in the United States 


the stage for the next world war probably a 


The manner in which the present war is prosecuted 
will determine the peace which is achieved and the new 
world order which is established. Writing the peace is 
not a process that begins with the declaration of an armis- 
tice. The movement of men, the opening of fronts, the 
political deals made during the war shape the peace long 
before the diplomats sit around a table. The participa- 
tion of China, of India, and of all the dark peoples, 
including the American Negro, will constitute a moral 
claim which cannot be ignored by the United Nations. 

When two worlds are at war—the world of fascism 
and the world of democracy—any hope for the brother- 
hood of man can arise only out of the struggle of 
people united for a common end. To insure a victory 
for the common man, who has too often been mobilized 
to ficht for a noble objective only to find himself cheated 
I selfish interests when a military victory was won, 
the essential elements of brotherhood must be achieved 
during the struggle itself. Brotherhood is both the means 
and the end of the struggle. This to many people is as 
rational as is the theory of gradualism or counting small 
gains. The Negro by refusing to accept gradualism may 
be helping America to save itself, helping to establish 
the new world order which must eventually come if 


lost to fascist reaction. 


This is not a program of action except in the most 
Any “pat” solution—any formula—should 
be regarded with great caution. Perhaps the first step 
toward a solution should be the realization that the prob- 
lem of the American Negro is a world prob lem, that it 
is part of the problem of all the common people of the 
, through some mechanism, there must 
be achieved in America and in the world a morai order 
which will include the American Negro and all other 
oppressed peoples. The present war must be considered 
as one phase of a larger struggle to achieve this new 


moral order. Nothing must blind us to the necessity of 








The NATION 





securing the larger victory. In terms of the safety 
welfare of our country and of our way of life, the strug 
gle for the rights of the American Negro is as important 
as the struggle for military victory over the enemy. 


75 Year 5A go in = he Ni ation’ 


HE BILL passed the other day by the Senate, . . . mal 


ing eight hours a legal day's labor in all governme 
yards and workshops, is not particularly important as rega 
its effect on the government service. . . . Its real object is 
lend the influence and authority of the United States Sen 

. to the theory that employers should be forced, either | 
legislation or workingmen’s combinations, into ac: eptir 
eight hours as a day’s labor and treating it as worth as mi 


as a day of ten hours.—July 2, 1868. 


“THE SPANISH GYPSY: A POEM.” 
The appearance of a new work by George Eliot is prope 
a cause of no small satisfaction to the lovers of good lite: 


By George Eli: 


ture... . In her novels she had never struck us as possessi: 
the poetic character. But at last, today, late in her career, : 
surprises the world with a long poem which, if it fails m 
terially to deepen our esteem for her remarkable talents, wi 


certainly not diminish —July 2, 1868 


THE NEWS from the European continent is meager an 
unimportant, and is mostly made up of news spaper rumo: 
The real makers of news are off at the watering- places or 
the mountains seeking repose and health, and the correspor 
ents are thrown back on their wits for wars and alliances a 
threats and intrigues and coolnesses.—] uly 16, 1868. 


THE POPE has at last opened his spiritual batteries on ¢! 
Austrian reformers. He says the Austrian governm 
has passed “‘an odious law, establishing free liberty for a 
opinions, liberty of the press, of all faith, and no matter w! 
confession or doctrine; it grants to the members of ever) 
confession the right of establishing public schools and 
leges, and members of every confession are allowed to | 
admitted on the same footing with the sanction of the state 


—July 16, 1868. 


NOTES. LITERARY. . .. We have not previously mentioned 
as being in preparation by Messrs. Roberts Brothers . . , 
“Little Women: A Girl’s Book,” by Miss L. M. Alcott 
July 16, 1868 


THOSE WHO DENY the authority of Congress to regulate 
the railway traflic among the states must, of necessity, den 
its power to regulate the railway or other land traffic with 
Canada or with Mexico. In fact, the opponents of the pro 
posed measure are driven to the position that the Constitution 
was only framed for the state of things, physical as well as 
political, which existed at the time of its adoption, and that 
it contains no quality of elasticity, no faculty of adaptation to 
the changes in the forms of conducting the activities of life, 


and to the progress in the material arts.—July 30, 1868, 
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ss [We have always been led to believe that the French 
é nents with which R bert D. Mu ph y and Gene ral 
lark Clark negotiated prior to the North African land- 
] rcf N 1€7)1 be Y Weve dais 7tT e¢ Le da I 1 } yile i } ut 1)2 ia, e 
v7ieu pi nthe / be lou - Gene ral Ma i, t} é c/ 1é7 Fre 1) ( h 
‘cipant and a De Gaullist, reveals almost casually, 
th no idea of proving a potnt or making an exp ré, 
“tt De Gaullists played a major role in preparing the 
for the Anglo-American expedition. This throws a 
curious and sinister light on the many inspired reports 
that De Gaulle had no influence in Algeria and gives the 
rvjew more sienificance than either Gene ral Mast or 
Mr. Clark imagined.—EDITORS THE NATION. | 
Beirut, Syria, May 28 
ENERAL MAST, recently appointed Resident 
General of Tunisia by General Giraud, is recov- 
ering in a Beirut military hospital from injuries 
red in an airplane accident. His appointment brings 
ie fore a man who, perhaps more than anyone clse, 
responsible for preparing the way 1n North Africa 
the Allied landings in November, 1942. Having ob- 
General Mast’s permission to interview him on 
lf of The Nation, 1 had the good fortune to hear 
first-hand account of the dramatic conspiracy which 
ded and made possible the Anglo-American opera- 
iving me in his hospital room overlooking St. 
rge’s Bay, with a view, beyond, of the snow-capped 
untains of the Lebanon, General Mast began by stress- 
that genuine unity of all Frenchmen in the war was 
vitable. 
There is no real problem of unity,” he said. “From 
military point of view it is already a fact. In Tunisia, 
instance, French soldiers of the North African army 
those of Fighting France, having campaigned side 
ide, are now fraternizing without any feeling of 


fference. Political unity, which is essential to give 
france a government truly representing the nation, can- 
lag far behind: too many forces combine to bring 
about. Even the problems of organization, which so 

r have been a delaying factor, can hardly prevent an 


itcome to which both General Giraud and General de 


aulle are pledged and which is the will of the French 


1 
pie 


copl 
“I presume that the story of the French conspiracy in 


North Africa preceding the Allied landings is known in 





America. It was a dramatic episode, filled with tense 





moments when the success or failure of the whole enter- 
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The Plot That Took . 


BY MICHAEL K. ¢ 


ne responsipilit 


North Africa 
September and early 
phy returned to Algiers, howeve 
the plan into exe 
Mr. Murphy manage 
his staff to be bri 


belonging to the 


“The meeting took place near the tow: 
ie : Cer 

in a farmhouse close to the shore 

submarine hovering offshore. The 


> a former mayor of 
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M we tl lied t n- 
f r ( l 
til f \ ) i Y in) | 
On tha pian in 
ld | by eral 
if l I i \l n ( VC 
time it ffair up to Gen 
i A 
Git 1 10 i lin Fra 
l 5s alar A natty n 
ra I Vit La o! th At r l 
f iS { f t] ous was aroot, 
» ¢ ( ror ( nis 
r { re oO! ] S l | f I is 
ted firs » t mmis r hin f, but to 
V # who by is 9 lar ch ( be- 
1 to our gr ind v of the n yr. The v 
r 1 everything in his power to ] th 
y from reachit ymmissioner, but 
ird t] yMmissioner's ns wer 
He r lt » 90 to the farm al 1 inv tigate 
imself. At that moment our enterprise hung by a 
id: it was ved only by the coolness of the lieutenant 
nanding the coastguardsmen. This officer was the first 


Aske | by the com- 


On to SK ymmiuissioner arrive 
ner what was going on in the farmhouse, he re- 
1 that the A rican envoy, Mr. Murphy, had cl n 
out-o! ' to give a rather riotous party for 
of his ft id nd that it would not | wise to 
irb him, since to dk » might create a diplomatic 
lent. The commissioner retired, General Clark anc 
officers cat 1» from the cellar where they had taken 

’ nd the conf { was resu! | 
Our troubles did not end there, however. At night- 
1 the tim me for General Clark to return to 
hmarine. it was discovered that the sea, which in 


;f | | 
morning had been quite calm, was now running high, 


with dangerous breakers near the shore. The waves made 
th e of the landing craft, which were nothing more than 
k tremely perilous. These fr | boats, when put 

» the water t almost at or ind yet a postpone- 
f t of th ! rture was out of the question. Several 
hours | i 1. At last, toward four o% lock, General Clark 
de led to put off in te of the sea, which had not 
prown | Ing! lawn wa wut to break and it would 
have | I to t any lon r. W held our breath 
is we watch e operatt Che little kayaks were badly 
tossed about but by ne miracle reached the submarine 
before they capsized. Luckily the General and his staff 
v lravged from the water, drenched but safe 

In the following days our conspiracy matured, and 
the n e of its su ss could be en on the night of 


vember 7, the night preceding the Allied Jandings. 
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ind at Oran our plans, for var 


fortuitous reasons, miscarried, in Algiers they succec 
perfec The groups of resistance which I had organiz 
ther nd which were composed exclusively of civilia 
the majority of them partisans of General de Gau 
ver the city before dawn; they made virt 
prisoners of all pro-Vichy leaders, including Darlan; a: 


} r ‘ i rn ! j ] A ; ; et 
they saw to it tnat the Anglo-American forces wer: 


to occupy the place almost without firing a shot 


ye 
Ih the Wind 
ERALD L. K. SMITH is erowing more tolerant 
( Topened a recent meeting of 


> f { ve) f 
ke) his Committee of O 
Million in Cleveland with the announcement that they w: 
say the Lord’s Prayer in unison. ‘““We want you all to ris 
he said, ‘whether you are Catholic or Methodist.”’ 


THE ONLY MEMBER of the American Newspaper Gu 


to \ te the off-the-record character of executive sessior 
at th ld’s national convention at Boston was the corr 
S} mident of the Daily Worker. 


IF YOU DOUBT Franco's neutrality, your doubts should | 
I ved DV the 
2 


cation, radio divis 


background material which the Press As 
on of the Associated Press, has sent to } 


tions. 


member 


‘Up to now,” it reads, ‘‘the Spanish gx 
eralissimo has maintained a foreign policy of non-belli 
ency. But at the same time he has maintained a token divis 
on the Russian front—the only military aid he is known 
have given either Hitler or Mussolini. . . . His sole token « 
disrespect against the Anglo-American powers is his denu: 


ciation of Soviet Russia as a menace to Europe.” 


ALL THE PEOPLE ALL THE TIME: 
Printers’ Ink tells how the advertising manager can make t! 


An article 


workers love the company: “The advertising manager w! 
spends a little time in the plant quickly learns the potenti 
power of the underground ‘grapevine’ in the plant. He w 
make friends of certain people who are active contributo: 
to the grapevine, and on occasion, to serve the company 
interest, he will very confidentially drop a message into th 
grapevine operator's eager ear. He will know enough, « 
course, not to try to use this expedient too often.” 


FESTUNG EUROPA; An official German circular gives the 
instructions for dealing with foreign workers: “Keep yo 
distance. No friendly words, only commands. . . . Though 
it is difficult for the German people, they must learn th 
the too soft German heart must be second to common sense 
At an Oslo restaurant a Nazi officer asked a young Jad} 
to dance with him. She refused. “Is it because I am a Ger 


man?” “By no means. It is because I am a Norwegian.” 


[We invite our readers to submit material for In the Wind 

either clippings with source and date or stories that can 
be clearly authenticated. A prize of $5 will be awarded each 
month for the best item.—£DITORS THE NATION. } 
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POLITICAL WAR 
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XII to 25,000 Italian workers, commented 1 
in this section last week. All its previous er 
; had been at best escapes from earth to heaven. As 
fascism was strong and a f victory pr le, 
itican ' uited itself to the nimum activity re 
n order to avoid giving the impression that the 
wurch, like the Comintern, had decided to dis- 
It had, of course, expressed its pure unpolit: i 
r at the sufferings to which mankind had been sub- 
!. But at no time had the Holy See considered it its 
to mention the anti-Christ by name or to declare 


yf God. 


ving into the victorious coalition, 


} ; 1 
outside the law ¢ 
1 


the Vatican takes 


osition tl ht have 


It sides 1m- 


Municl 


now 


1at mig 


been expected. 
that survived 
} 


itely with the faction 1, re- 


all out to 
liency, of a 
“Don Juan 
yn with the Lat 


best support. 


1 in power after war came, and 1s 


veace. The diplomacy of expe “fas- 
Mussolini,”’ of 
or without Franco,” of 


dict 


neither the 


the ft 
i 
} 


1 without the formula 


collaborati¢ in 


XII 


the Vatican 


1] 
Uo 


ators finds in Pi its 
nor the 
self to the 
of being on the [hat is perhaps the most 
of the The fact that 


Holiness has pronounced himself publicly favor 


tradition of strong 


sonality of its present head can reconcile it 
! 


if 


sing side. * 


ueting aspect Pope's speech. 


i policy of suppression of the p 


i i 
ha 


eople’s will would in- 
e a conviction on his part that this is the policy 
ly decided on in certain capitals of the United Na- 
What part the peregrinations of Archbishop Spell- 
may have played in forming this judgment belongs 
e mystery that still surrounds that most interesting 
ion. 

his paternal advice to the underground to behave 
moderation and not to follow false leaders the Pope 
to limit 


ils the chief objective of Vatican policy 


tion of the forces of resistance. The underground 
right as an auxiliary of the military occupation. 
the armies of liberation are landing and in the 
the 


encounters with the enemy, underground 


nder necessary services, but it should by no means claim 
right to outlive its usefulness. As soon as the military 
en have the situation in hand, the underground votes 


nks for their arrival—and disappears. 





In some degree this has been the spirit in which the 





, have 


cials of the United Nations, from the beginning 





TED the Este a ee i 
TER three years of discreet reserve the Vatican 
has again emerged into world ] s. Its first 
political proclamation was the 5] h by Pi 

I 
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4 VNAVP 
VI) £201 Of ( 
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iS a Va } 
iven ror \ 
expre the 1 t! | | 
h \ H rer 
ble enen f f ' 
tion, ready t R 
liquidate all forn yf f tyra - 
ing the import part y the ¢ 
the underegr 1 His H { 
ut of a dang 1 
even the efforts of Uy 1 Nati { 
Europe fr winging t rt e | 
Reaction has { ] 5 Sik } Or fr and 
must preside over the peace.” It is not a TI 
atesmen gathered at the Congress of V lat I 
the same words to one another in the d ve ? 
and they repeated them to their mists vhen those 
intriguing ladies, through their flirtations, thre ed t 
disrupt the harmony among the powers shay Holy 
Alliance. The slogan is not new. The only t w 
today are the situation that faces us and the techr 
that promises to be ap} lied to it. The sit has a 
potential explosiveness corresponding to th iffer ; 
the people | have had to endure. In the occupi tries 
each village is a powder keg. Hate is not dir ly 
against the invader. It extends, perhaps with ever ' 
virulence, against those who have collaborated with tl 
invader, whether from conviction or fear. Tl on the 
local level. On the national level we find the ent 
people eager to rebuild the country, but to fr 1 it 
according to ‘politi al, economic, and social patterns d 
ferent from those which produced the collapse 
Everyone knows that his present misery 1s due to 
fascism. But the record of weakness toward the ager 
sors, of temporizing with the dictators, of internal cor- 
ruption, of unlimited domination by big business—this 
has not been forgotten either. Europe is in suspense, 
awaiting a profound change, a change of centurie 1 sts 
way of life. Wise friends advise us not to frighten the 
people in this country with the word “revolution.” Let 
us a amiable. Let us use a less alarming expression and 
call it “elimination of obstacles.” What nobody can di 
pute is that the peoples of Europe are ready to rise They 
may astonish the rest of the world by their vitality 
Now about the technique. If one is to judge by the 
methods so far used, the reactionaries totally misunder 
stand the spirit of peoples which have been ted 
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for years to fascist domination, They appare tly believe 
that a combination of a strong hand and gentleness, of 
Oct fe [ ments of food, will 
be | that iry to control the masses according 
to | Phe | etic in the enthusiasm 
, hy h thousands of Americans 
t ( ra for the United 
Na A good 1 iber of them come from the univer- 
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tween the peoples of Europe determined to chang: 
order existing previous to 1938 and those element: 
the United Nati 


tt 
rn a ca 


} 
tS POSSIDIC Of that 


Ns Which are set upon Saivaging as n 


ler th, 


roe 
OTQGCT, tilt 


Vatican hardly seem: 
best authority to intervene. Its record during recent \ 


t len } 4 ( } ] ia . ] 
tts silence about China and Czechoslovakia and 


tria, its belligerency against the people of Spain—ha 
‘ 
increased its reputation and influence among the 


men of Europe. J. ALVAREZ DEL VAY‘ 


Eehind the Enemy Line 


BY 


ARGUS 


MONG the German troops in Tunisia was the 
infantry division. Its 


General Eder. On April 18, 


commander was a M 


vhen the final struggl 


begun but had not yet reached 


} 


its climax, General ] 
issued to his officers an order which may be consid 
a historical document. The text, with other papers fr 
divisional headquarters, fell into the hands of the | 
lish. It is of interest for the light it throws on the ‘ 
man collapse. 

The General's order affirmed that in recent days 
cers and non-commissioned officers had repeatedly ur 
their men to throw down their weapons and allow t!} 
They had done this 
the situation was “as yet in no way hopel 


hy 
n 


1 
that because t 


ot 


"ry ‘ 1 | a _ 
Those officers should not imagine 


prisoners they will escape the consequences 


The severest consequences 
i 


aiseract 


and by them 


be experienced by their families now 


sonally after the war.” The order enjoined all com 


ders to keep a watchful eye out for any sign of cowar 


or neglect of duty in officers and non-coms, and if 
discovered anything of the kind, to proceed agait 
ee ee Pa 
with the most extreme Dfrurality. 


The picture of demoralization that emerges from 
When 


learned of such procee 


r explains much that happened later. 
tral authorities at Berlin 
in Tunisia, they must have been seized by panic, 


, ? 1 
three days artter the order was issued tney ted 


} 


what may be in truth described as “extreme brutal 


though perhaps the brutality was not actually as gre 
Reichsgesetzblatt of April 21 promulg 
a stroke of the pen removed all lin 


on military punishme 


| 
tary courts to IMpos € 


Against persons subject to the military pe nal 


a 


its and empowered the 
any penalty they chose. 
who are guilty of an offense against military disciplit 


or against the postulates of mtlitary courage, penaltr 


more severe than those prescribed by existing laws m 
be imposed, including forced labor for life or the deat 
penalty, if this is deemed necessary to maintain dis 


pline or insure the safety of the trooy 
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The same applies to offenses which particularly 
reiudice the conduct of the war or the security of the 
n, if according to sound popular belief crne ical 


nalties are not sufiicient punishment for the deed 


is hard to understand what the war lords had in 


when they issued this singular decree. 
was the worst of all crimes in 


ular military code and was puni hable with death. 


1e face of the enemy” 
reg 
law could not be made more severe. In any case, the 
y attempt to check the demoralization that was set- 
in on the Tunisian battlefields by means of super- 


ynian threats availed nothing. 


[he discomforts resulting from the scarcity of house- 
1 goods in Germany are illustrated by an order issued 
the Burgomaster of Stuttgart in the second week of 
e. In spite of the shortage of lodgings, the order said, 
increasing number of rooms in hotels and boarding 
es are unrented. According to the proprietors, the 
n is their inability to supply bed linen for these 
ms. Nevertheless, the Burgomaster continued, from 
on every bed must be rented. If there is no bed 
n, table linen must be used. When that is gone, the 
its must be told to bring their own sheets—in which 
10 per cent shall be taken off the regular price of 
room. 

For the last four months the city of Koénigsberg in 
sia has had a barter shop, the first in Germany. And 
rding to the D. N. B. report, it has had great success. 
d articles which can no longer be found in stores are 

ight to the shop and exchanged for other articles 
where unobtainable. An unneeded flatiron, for in- 

e, is exchanged for a saucepan, or a carpet for a 
ittress. The value of the various articles is appraised 
merchandising experts at the shop. Only the differ- 
in the worth of two things exchanged, plus a fee 
the service, is paid in cash. In the four months since 
shop was established 4,500 transactions have been 


luded. 


From Axis Sources 
The Spanish Trade System 


HE final computation of the value of Spanish trade in 
1942 shows a credit of 16,500,000 gold pesetas. This 
npares with 1941’s deficit of 35,000,000 gold pesetas. 
al circles consider the change a sign of the tremendous 
ess of the Spanish trade system. Argentina was the big- 
exporter to Spain in 1941, but in 1942 Germany took 
place. Spain’s imports from Germany increased in value 


« 


91,000,000 to 117,000,000 gold pesetas. Germany is 
the biggest purchaser of Spain’s exports, although its 
exports to Spain 

lin short-wave broadcast to 


; 
have decreased slightly this year.— 
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POLITICAL 


WAR 


Not Peace but a Sword 


A W in wW O Lin 1 l | ] 
India on R ( 
Wavell’s appointment as Viceroy as that 
become too hot for the B i: “Pp 
t] doctrine « f 
nade eu ns nd V | \ i I 
you In su 1, puts a f the sword on I 
Yor my yt ) 
made you like women, ar 

The same broadcast carried a Domet a int of an inter 
view in Tokyo with Subhas Chandra Bo - ] 
Congress Party leader, who has heretof 
gandizing from Berlin. Bose was quoted as sayin iat “‘Civi 
disobedience cannot of itself expel the B covernment, 
which 1s supported by bayonets. We also must make use of 
bayonets.” He “‘praised Hitler and Mussolin for ling 
Indian nationalists, Rome reported, and ‘‘stated that Tojo 
takes a deep interest in India." —c. B. S. short-wave listening 
station, 


The Battle of the Ruhr 
Although many workers in the west fof Germany} do not 


have beds of their own any longer, and have to find 


sort of makeshift arrangement for getting their sleep, worl 
is continuing. The wives of these workers are no longer able 
to prepare the meals for their families in their own kitchens 
They eat in community kitchens, but work is continuing 


Many shopkeepers have been bombed out, and wares are now 
I I 
sold in the open or are distributed the party. The main 


thing, however, is that work is continuing. At night the in 


habitants of the Ruhr spend many hours in their cellars while 
British and American bombers are 


CIrciny Ovei 


the raid is over, they put out the fires, dig up any neigh 

who may be buried under the ruins of their houses, and clean 
5 the streets. Next r , rl} enmed That ; 

up the streets. INext morning WOrkK Is resumed as usual. i hat 1s 


the Battle of the Ruhr.—Berlin short-wave broadcast to Asia. 


Axis Paradise 

We in Axis countries are not wasting the energies of the 
nation with petty follies. We have no presidential or other 
elections; we have no personal ambitions of so-called po 
cal leaders; we have no party squabbles to sap the stan 
of the country. We have no working classes which must fight 
against capitalist exploitation in order to obtain halfway 
decent living conditions, Our workers are not compelled to 
live in slums and are not forced to join anti-God leagues as 


they are in the Bolshevist paradise. The greatest psycholog 


mistake made by our enemies is the so-called war of 
nerves. Threats do not work, and the accompanying bon 
raids against our civilian population have aroused hatred and 
contempt for the enemy. As for the promises, every Ital 
remembers what happened to a victorious Italy af ) 
war. Every Italian knows that the pror ; made so lavs 

at that time were never kept by the : itions which were It 
allies then and are its ene tod He ks 

happened to a rious Italy, a defeated Italy v 1 fa 
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n't mind a bit of human nature. 
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id in thanks [for a DOOK of tl ia 5 « 
ories I'm not sure I enter into such matters t 
y are very arcnaic or remote from our famulsarities, 
1 the testimony to manners {1 morals is 1 
f se he the ehole barbarisn The thrilling ir 
for me Dy the wrdeie Darbarism . nriiing in 
iratively modern much appeals to me—for th 


ial manners and morals 
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Then do go back to the dear old human and sociable 


and adulteries and forgeries in which we are so 


at home.’ The admonition might have served as 


or Graham Greene's talent. 


ne, facing a “whole barbarism” equal 


? to anything in 
undertaken 


has to redeem that dilapidation from 
fying mechanism and inconsequence to which mod- 
ism has reduced it. Arthur Calder-Marshall has 
id in Horizon that “'t living English novelists de- 


' 
1e ri i 


e material from the daily newspaper than Graham 
His mise-en-scéne includes the Nazi underground 
The Confidential Agent,” ‘The Ministry 
4 2 organized 
a Battlefield’), 
This 


Brighton Rock’’), tl 


th column (' 
Marxism torn 
Kruger 


for Hire’), 


by schisms and betrayals 
(“England Made Me’), 


tr 


off ( Gun English race-track 


Bf 1e¢ Mexican church suppression 
“Orient 
on from “Shanghai Express” 
and “The Lady Vanishes.’ But where once 


Labyrinthine Ways’’), and his Express” is 
ume train we've traveled 


" 


Jight Train’’ 


James, Conrad, Dostoevski, Dickens, Defoe, or the 
hans—it was society, state, kingdom, world, or the 
itself that supplied the presiding order of law or 
it is now the isolated, betrayed, and indestructible 


ty of the individual life that furnishes that measure. 


inity, having contrived a world of mindless and psy- 


ity, reverts to the atom of the lonely man. Marked, 


Ishmaelite, or condemned, he may work for evil or 


id, but it is his passion for moral identity that pro- 
the nexus of values in a world that has reverted to 


iy. His lineage is familiar—Raskolnikov, Stavrogin, 
Hey af, 


Hesse’s Steppenwolf and, immediately, 


1; Conrad's Jim, and Razumov; Mann’s Krull 


Gide’s Lafcadio; 
i's K. He appears in every Greene novel—as hero in 


r, Dr. Czinner, the nameless D.; as 


pariah or renegade 
The 
thine Ways’; as the incarnation of pure malevolence 


: : . 
n, Farrant, Rowe, and the whiskey priest of 


nkie, the boy gangster and murderer of “Brighton Rock.” 


ie plot that involves him is fairly constant; “Brighton 


presents it in archetype. Its conflict rests on a basic 


sm, saved from mere mechanism by Greene’s fertility 


ntion and complex insight, but radical in its antithe- 


forces. Pinkie is a believing Catholic, knows hell as a 


and accepts his damnation; corruptio optimt pessima 


ast faith left him to live or die by. Ida Arnold, the 


own, life-loving tart whose casual lover the gang has 


sets out to track him down: “‘unregenerate, a spect- 


5 » a SI 
‘natural man,’ coarsely amiable, bestially kind, the 
dangerous enemy to religion.”” She pursues him with 

s and deadly intention, corners him, sees him killed. 
oy is sped to his damnation and Ida triumphs, (‘‘God 
. . | know the differ- 


between Right and Wrong.”’) The hostility is crucial ; 


pears in all Greene’s mature books—Mather the detective 
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1 of fiction, a searching, irresistible 
tale true ma in in the words and spells of authen- 
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Architecture of Brazil 


ARCHITECTURE NEW AND OLD, 
Philip L. Goodwin. Photographs by 
Smith. The Museum of Modern Art. $5. 


BRAZIL BUILDS 


1652-1942. By 


ROUND 1930 Frank Lloyd Wright came back from 


Brazil speaking so extravagantly of Rio de Janeiro that 


no one paid much attention to him. In 1936 Le Corbusier 
was there. frank fascinated by its prol lems and its possi- 
bilitic Late people who listen to such interpreters of 
pan Al I Domingo Santa Cruz and Henriquez 
Urefa might have noted, without understanding it, the opin- 
mn th r ore tin possil ilities of the city and its 
architect razil has gone even farther than North Amer- 
wa N VN at t the Museum of Me iern Art has made it 
possible for the average citizen to see what Brazil is building, 
and t what contribution it makes to “American” 
archite ire 

A book on architecture is always more than a mere tech- 


nical or aesthetic study: it ts the evidence for cultural history. 
You can look at a square in Rio de Janeiro and read the story 
of Brazil, as a geologist reads the history of a mountain from 
its exposed strata. First came the Portuguese, bringing the 


long Mediterranean tradition, with its exotic overtones of 
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Eastern empire. Thanks to them, Brazil can show a sto: 


colonial architecture of extraordinary splendor and \v 


Then there was Paris, the new Athens, which deposited 


house and presidential palace in the nineteenth centun 
finally—always slower than one would expect—a n« 
blowing down the continent brings a new archite f 


t about this histor 


North Ameri 


similarity to our own. We have been hardly less colon 


teresting fa 


1S the In 





the Brazilians, and the iltural succession of the 
country, the clas traditio nineteenth-centu I 
and finally the G n and French reforme n arcl 
is unanimous 

What we like to think of as the American spirit, he 
is an im endent, creative experimentation with t! 
bilities of solving an ticular { let N f 
anti-traditional, a New World should yet take 1 


eking not novelty for its own sake but n¢ 
suitable to new materials, for new purposes. It is f1 
point of view that the new architecture in Brazil 
Rio de Janeiro, in its setting of fantastic beauty, is 
other city in the world. It has no frosts and no eart! 
there is a fairly predictable rainfall; winds an 
pretty regular; and there is an intense tropical sun, 
angle is all but invariable 
with which the architects of Brazil have dealt with tl 
ticular set of conditions cannot be too highly praised 
outdoor rooms and roofed gardens, the blank walls t 
sun and free glass on the shady side, the galleries and 
and open stairways are not me rely handsome; they 
fortable. Two examples of this ingenuity st: nd ou 
vices for interrupting direct sunlight—particularly o 
Ministry of Education and Health or the Brazilian 
Building—and the Raul Vidal school at Niteroi, stilt 
to leave the view and breeze open, with shaded passage 
playgrounds below. For such achievements as these, one { 
not only reinforced concrete but the mind of man its 
intended. 

It is only just to balance this enthusiasm by the obs 
that most of Brazil is still badly housed, that most of 
country is without schools or hospitals of any sort, and 
outside the few cities represented here functionalism 
hardly been heard of. In short, the architects are ahea 
the social planners; they ought to be set to work on s 
hospitals for provin ial towns, day nurseries, community 
ters, and subsistence housing for the people who now 
between banana thatch and bamboo floor. Brazil ne 
these things desperately, nee ds them rather more than « 
and hotels. Looking at the new Ministry of Education 
Health, however, one expects Brazil to proceed to t 
problems: one cannot but have faith in a country w 
produces such a public building instead of a Roman ten 

The fact that this is the first book in the three hu 
years of our common history to give North Americ 
idea of Brazilian architecture would, in itself, make | 
volume impressive. Here is the tangible evidence that t 


; 


are other Americas worthy of our curiosity and our interes 
Tables of statistics, anecdotes of travel, and the opinions o! 
philosophers are all very well; but here you can see it w! 
your own eyes. The Museum of Modern Art, Philip Gor 


win, and Kidder Smith cannot be too warmly commended 
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they have Gone ypograpl icauly, Clarity has D 


> 4 


one finds oneself reading on through the English 





} Portuguese repe ion of the tex The text, to be 
i. ; on the shallow side, especially the historical section, 
‘ ; little to clarify our ignorance of Portuguese styles 
nology. But the photographs are of permanent 

1 ‘ 1 


interesting in detail, and technically ex 


the mus: 


v ell ( hosen, 


Once again um has demonstrated that a 


} +} ] } ener ' leac 
can be made both useful to the expert and a pleas- 


. 1 4 1 1 
e casual. To those of us who are interested in the 
lal f hat Le b } » for 
‘ ricas it 1s a model of what might be done for 
| lo \ Rio (; ind¢ 


ELIZABETH WILDER 


The Confederate Command 


LIEUTENANTS: A STUDY IN COMMAND. 
Volume Il: CEDAR MOUNTAIN TO CHANCEL- 


SVILLE. By Douglas Southall Freeman. Charles 
rs Sons $ 


likely 


i » become at least four, for in 712 pages he carries his 
pa 


three voiumes seem 


ward only ten months. In order to achieve his pur 
lescribing the deeds and weighing the military worth 


} 11 


subordinates he has found it impossible to 
Army of Northern Virg 


the Civil War will complain, for if Ds 


i] hor 


rewriting the history of the inia. 


ni f 
iCal Ol 


n covers old ground he views it from a new angle and 


fresh eye. And while his treatment is minutely de- 


the weight of his scholarship is lightened by consisten 
writing and a sense of humor. 

this volume Stonewall Jackson is again the outstanding 
conducting a semi-independent 


He was no longer 


under the eye Lee and 


His 


always unerring, but he 


ind but operating directly 
r that he could “work in harness.” judgment was 


Dr. Freeman shows, grew in 


ary stature up to the fatal moment in the Wilderness 





His chief deficienc as act—a common failing among 
His chief deficiency was in t a common failing among 


i¢ rals 


and all Lee's firm diplomacy was needed to handle 
ig feud between him and Powell Hill. Dr. Freeman's 
full and fair. 


After Jackson the most noteworthy of the leaders are 


ount of this squabble is both 


rhaps Longstreet, Stuart, and Early, whose rising reputa- 
ns we follow in this volume. But we are introduced, 


idition, to a host of officers high and low, some of whom 
d, and faded out of the picture, while others advanced 
idly to 


n of the goal corps made for speedy promotion. After 


greater and greater responsibility. Constant attri- 


h great battle the commander-in-chief had the heavy task 


nding new heads for divisions and brigades—a task made 


e more burdensome because he had to take into account 


tate and professional rivalries as well as military qualities. 


\fter Sharpsburg, where three generals were killed and five 


ncapacitated, there was ‘‘a crisis in command” which was 


ed with diffe ulty and only partial success. A few months 
ter, when the Wilderness had taken its toll, 
and in Dr. ‘the end of th 


The school of combat did not graduate 


the crisis was 


renewed, Freeman's words, e file 


was reached. 
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COMEDY 


MURIEL RICNARD MARY 
ANGELUS KOLUMAR SMALL HO WA ARD 
Book & Lyrics by GEORGE MARION. § 
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enough men to make good the casualties of instruction. 
Command, which had always been an adventure, became after 
Chancellorsville a gamble against lengthening odds.’’ One 
wonders whether the Wehrmacht's very heavy losses in gen- 
eral officers during the past year are posing the same problem 
to the German high command 

The one serious complaint to be made against Dr. Free- 
man's work concerns its maps. True, there are plenty of them, 
but they might well have been fewer and better. For instance, 
there are as many as eleven illustrating various phases of 
the battles around Chancellorsville but none which makes 
clear the whole campaign and the relation of the different 
‘front: 


or no information about the physical nature of the terrain 


to each other. In too many cases the maps give little 


and omit topographical features which are mentioned in the 
text as strategically significant. We can agree that the map- 
ping of anything as fluid as a battle presents a difficult prob- 


lem. Any attempt to show the disposition of troops must 
necessarily be a snapshot picturing merely one moment. But 
for this very reason the reader needs a really detailed map of 
the ground so that he can trace for himself the moves and 


i 


counter-moves KEITH HUTCHISON 


Tomorrow’s Problems 


ECONOMIC FREEDOM: A DEMOCRATIC PROGRAM. 


By Charles E. Noyes. Harper and Brothers. $2.50 


HE author of this book puts his finger on the burning 


lioht 
sii pt 


problems of tomorrow and gets his finger slightly burned, 


He gives the impression of some awareness of discomfort, 
coupled with an admirable self-sacrifice and even bravery in 
coming out frankly with the most unpopular truths when he 

ls it t ity, as when he points out that any serious 
improvement in our distr bution of income must come not 


‘ 1 ’ ? ' 
from the very rich but from the comfortable middle classes. 


Even though fascinated by the efhciencies and advantages of 


he warns against its dangers and makes abun- 
dantly r that it is but a means for greater efficiency that 
can only too easily become an end in itself. He is concerned 


the dangers of too great a centralization of authority 


m rnest and convincing plea for greater interest 

i < iS a i essential for the fruitful 
! off ci¢ 

HH d bing pr the rela- 

tion between free enterprise and democracy, the problems of 

y and credit, of private and public debt, of saving and 

j of management and government, and of inter- 

ri rc ) 

The t the treatment an economist—and perhay s it 

: ( e tl book to an economist to review 

feels that tl h the instincts are right the analysis ts 

inadequate and the less general conclusions frequently in- 


correct. Thus not only is much of the orthodox economics 


under attack rather out of date, but the criticisms themselves 
a milarly dated and inconclusive. In combating the more 
extreme votaries of “sound finance,”” who would sacrifice 
prosperity to the principle of balancing the budget, the un- 


warranted concession is made that flexible prices would 
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innocuous. Although Mr. Noyes see 


render ‘sound finance” 
that the size of the national debt does not really matter 
concedes that the interest must be paid out of current 

not noticing that if the interest is borrowed the only ef 


is a greater national debt, which does not matter. Yet in spit. 


of such inelegancies in the analysis the conclusions are v 


close to the “functional finance’”’ that would result from 4 


complete disregard of the traditional inhibitions. 


Another example of inadequate analysis is the chapter on 
The Burden of Private Debt, in which private debt is blamed 


for all the evil effects of imperfect competition. It is 


posed that private investors should be prevented from estab. 
lishing perpetual claims on society and that this be achieved 


by enforcing the amortization of all investments in 
poration in, say, twenty years. Although there ar 


arguments in favor of some such provision—for example 


the subjection of reinvestment to the test of the market, or 


the strengthening of the control by owners over man 
it is hard to see how such a measure would prevent pet 
fortunes; rather it would handicap small fortunes as 
large ones, which could hire experts to reinvest the rele 
funds. This proposal seems to stem from an inadequ 
preciation of the economic functions of capital and is 
in a society which is not infinitely rich in capital. A re 
confusion appears when private enterprise is simulta: 
accused of (a) too little investment out of tenderness { 


capital values, belonging to the same corporation, that 
be destroyed by the new investment, and (b) too m 
vestment because of lack of concern for the capital 
of other corporations, in the preservation of which 
values, it is wrongly claimed, society has a vested 

An attempt to square this circle by a reference to the « 
building of new war plants with government funds 


the conversion of existing plants to war production 


sisted raises other serious problems but does not re 
contradiction. 

Throughout the book the economist is irritated 
underestimation of the part played by the price m« 
in the efiicient running of the economy and by a cor 
rejection of economics instead of an attem 
This is especially 


our social ideals conspicuous in tl 


posal that international trade be handed over to intern: 


; 


marketing organizations for the various commoditte 


} } 


: : 
subsidies for imports and exports t 


tO enable h 
countries to compete with low-wage countries This se 
be based on a failure to see that a free movement of 
eign exchanges performs all these functions with 
machinery of subsidies and commodity boards, with 
evitably accompanying political pressures, against Vv 
Mr. Noyes himself warns us 

But in spite of all these and many other annoyan 
Noyes’s more important conclusions are usually sound. | 


\f, 


though the economist is not satisfied with the ecor 
analysis, in particular missing the urgently needed app! 
of recent developments in the theory of employment an 


theory of monopolistic or imperfect competition, and 


though the political scientist and the specialist in administra 


tion problems may find fault with the way their special f 


are treated, there remains the valuable emphasis on the 


‘ 


ordination of all these ficlds; so that, as in the famou 
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Education on Post-War Problems 
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y and D yn Mar ] ] ( 
4% ai > ru s 
['wentieth Century Fund en 
i ¥ ? 
O DATE most pi va has been dit 1 
| } 
: 1, — ba then af . 
4 f ty Of unconNns USIY, ») tne small -_ 
ee " 
; oO € ay in reel ) r } 
r section of the general | it most 
» {solation { ) 1a 5 lt sf 
I 
* | 
he group that was if responsible for the fa 
i 
e and b irs the est wat hir ; lay Tt 
' ; “ 
» are most in d h of information and of t 
1 of orderly thinking on : r ¢ Ir 1 € 
i : ae ; 
et 11S need the Twentie h Ce ufid has prepare 
} 
handbook } I Jar 
handpook for € yd i 2a | 
1 } 1 
what novel. A short and rather pu su ry « 
| aes er ! ee 
yn such questions as international relations, bu 
1a} nar healt} ind ed 
ulture, labor, finance, health, ising, and educa 
s accompanied by a series of questions ned to ) 
i 
hought and discussion and by running refere sto a 
; , 7” 1-48 
rehensive body of material readily available 
‘ 
e text is very simply written, but the questions, unfor- 


the groups likely to need such a dis 


pcr > 
siment 


roader understanding lin 


ild be made at the top, 


istly more important in affecting 


AND POSTWAR 





ly, seem to have been prepared with an eye rather to 
irly comprehensiveness than to the background of any 


ussion aid. Except for 


perior groups, or groups with extraordinarily able 
pe Bp ; ; ts 
rship, the result is more likely to be a pooling of ignor- 


ions OF aii OF them were incor 


than fruitful discussion. One has the feeling that too 
experts were cons ited about the preparation of the 
and that the suggestions of all of tl 


ted without regard to the average person's capacity for 


lation. To cite but one example: readers are asked, 
it kinds of demands for short- or long-term credit and 
will come from other countries” after the 
and how these can be met? There is no hint of the 
ance of this question in terms that would mean any- 
to John Q. Citizen. 


t 
} 


the task of education for the post-war period is to be 
juately carried out, materials will obviously have to be 


vared for groups at many levels. It is natural that a start 


and for groups at this level the 


ntieth Century Fund manual will be extremely useful. 


he time may be short, and it is to be hoped that someone 


] 1 ‘ ] 1 1 
work on a much and more limited handbook 


) ] r 

Sif pie! 

Im} 
iverage adult group. For a few simple truths driven 

, , i _ ‘ 

the minds of tens of thou inds of me n and women may 


1 
post-war policy than a 
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Ame rie 
ing, the 
life also 


This 


AS 


musi 
had to include 


led 


. 
AY review if 


cisely Ww 


ter hnique 


S ry) 


itl 


ry 


i 


\ 


‘and the a 
nt 


the 


1931 that Gershwin’s 

originally called 
vets,” led me to reflect 
is notion that since 


led jazz and rivet- 


which this 


“expresses — 


them. 


to the Russian paralle! 
e Moscow News ot a 
iostakovitch's “Golden 
red him for not “utiliz- 


of the revolution and 


ion all the mastery and 
ted 


have been inher 


isical culture’ and for 
Soviet musical ideol- 
estion arose, what pre 
by utilizint? musical 


service of the revolu 


truction, or Dy 


ideology I 
erature might serve the 
st construction by 
since it must 
of the physical 
see how song 
h its words, a ballet 
1. But not music, or at 
nus which conveyed 
f ind which, since 
¢ ysical world 
Ww un if anything 
Or ( lia 
{ a d ( 
was ! 
Iron Fe but 
| $OOe Hi 
l Wa 
f Ss | ind 
: e1 R Ky that 
workers d not like 
I ent nf ise 1n 
f Radar to 1S 
S ¢ 1 § list « 
V ( ( us¢ | 
pressed he Russian 
i s np and 
( 1 rhythm,” and 
] ior all ind 
ntellectuals.” In other 
nad the peasant were 
to share the advan- 
il and the art st: 
il tine t t were to 
intape o! 
' 
is bre lf ht 
WAS Na 4 
le on Shostakovitch, in 
of h i 
: is early 





particularly new or imaginative; and of 
his fear, when he read the score of the 
First Symphony, that “this synthetic and 
signalized the ap- 
a period when “perhaps our 


retrospective score” 
proach of 
demand that music be primarily good 
in quality, new in spirit and technique, 
original in outlook would be subordi- 
nated to such principles as absolute and 
immediate comprehensibility to large 
masses of people and fulfillment of an 
educational mission, political and so- 
cial.”” And he tells us that his fear has 
been realized in Shostakovitch’s develop- 
ment in the years since then, including 
the “two painful years of banishment 
from public life . . . years of ‘inner self- 
criticism’ (as the Soviet press calls it) 
during which he simplified his art still 
farther and a// of his original musical 
thinking was definitely swallowed up by 
the ‘service to the cause.’’”’ This service 
has required, for example—and here 
Nabokor 


a “redundant, 


answers my original question 
blatant, and 
ing optimism” which takes the form 
of ‘excessive and very conventional use 
of m 


mayor 


uncon- 


vine 


jor triads, tunes and cadences in 
keys, all of them describing the 
glorious and victorious events of the 


present in the most emphatic and banal 


i 


musical language (minor modes are 
used to describe the dark and gloomy 
days of the past),’’ and of “a verbose 
and brassy style which soon becomes 
dreary and monotonous.” The music is 
now so obviously understandable that 
it “ceases to be an artistic language in 
vhich the adventurous human mind dis- 
( s new laws and new problems 
which it endeavors to solve in a new 


way,” and that “after a while one be- 
the 
s will not soon tire of it.” 
1 it argued that the dam- 

be a price 


gins to wonder if even most un- 
educated mass« 

I have hear 
Shostakovitch might 
rth pay 


pray Lid’ 


| for the social gain in the 
increased musical literacy achieved by 
having him write on the level of under- 
standing of the masses. I should say first 


of all that in my opinion Shostako- 
vitch’s is not a case of music which 
promised to develop into something 


good but was made bad by political 
pressures: it was bad and had in it the 
promise of continued badness; and the 
pressures only made it worse. But the 
case might have been that of a potential 
Bach or Beet! 


we know a composer of that magnitude 


oven or Mozart: for all 


nay have been ruined in Russia; and I 


contend that the musical literacy of the 


' 


require any such sacri- 
for 


simple minds and tastes there was more 


masses did not 


fice: if simple music was needed 
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than enough of it available, and no nee; 
of making the best serious composers 
produce blatant banalities. 

I have heard it argued also that } 
may be good for a composer to be . 
pelled to write for an audience 
audience, even a mass audience. It jg 
such schematizations that lead to the 
ideological ferocities of Russia during 
the past fifteen years. One begin 
is, with a streamlined schematization 
which has it that a composer must func. 
tion in relation to an audience if he js 
to function well; instead of begi: 
with the mixed-up realities of how 4 
composer produces valuable music or 
does not produce it, wins an audience 
with his music or does not win it. A 
one ends with attempting to get t 
composer to produce valuable music by 
placing him in a relation with an : 
ence and compelling him to coi 
slatant banalities for it. 

If one wanted a science like 
matical physics to exist for all and n 
for a few intellectuals one would a 
plish this by educating workers 
peasants to the point where they 
understand the matters which an 
stein is concerned with, not by co 
ling him to concern himself only w 
what workers and peasants can 
stand. Or if one wanted to mak: 
masses literate in the subject one \ 
an Einstein to writing el 
tary texts for them. Nor 
think it might be good for him t 
to do his thinking for an audience 
audience, even a mass audience 

B. H. HAG 
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Letters 





Britain and India 





" ’ 
the Indian parties 


t make a proposal 


the Indian deadlock. Tl 
red Great Britain to 
Our own Adminis- 


settlement would hasten the vic- 
ver Japan. Mr. Churchill remains 


lian moderates have att 


quests to see Gandhi and Nehru, 
mprisoned Congress leaders, 
e, no Indian com 
is possible. The British governmen 


Moslem agreement. 
will look up the Herald Tribune 
find an Associated 
ispatch which 


from jail giving his views on a 
i-Moslem unc _ rstanding 
denied Mohan- 
K. Gandhi Bond to communicate 
tter with Mohammed Ali Jinnah.’ 
is only one of many instances. 
1e “gr parties are agreed on what 


to ie 
They do not expect it during 
and I do not advocate the de- 
ture of the British 
But the Indian nestles do not be- 
in view of Churchill’ S ; statements 


sh propose to free India after the 


’r. Vambery cannot prove that there 
be civil war in India if the British 
I could quote British experts on 


now in this country who say pri- 
and Moslems 
ld unite if the British 
rerialist government can divide a 
as long as it wishes. T 
lhi has been saying that there is no 


’ 


sroblem can speedily b 
en the British do depart. 











“You want i: idence for the thir 
teen colonics. But I warn you that there 
; : 
will be a civil war in ae What 


ed? We had 


ind ¢ hina had civil 


CI\ il 


would the Fathers have re} 


a civil war, Russia 


wars. I think India can avoid 


war if the outside 


Dr. ind 


and South Africa enjoy more independ 


world helps 


Vambery suggests that Irel 


ence than many sovereign states. Yet 
large sections of the population in those 
countries want oe independence 
from England. India wants to be free 


Perhaps all the paved American repub- 
lics wou!d be better off 
States. Does Vambe 

them? India is a poor, oppressed 
and there is plenty of concrete evidence 
TP ess 


inside the U nite d 
ry want us to annex 


' 
coiony 


to show th 
the 
of India. It is 
British dominions with 


are white. 


it the ish have hampered 
and educational progress 
to compare the 
India. The do- 
The British treat 
The Indians 


onomic 


Vrony’g 


minions 
Indians as colored inferiors. 
unanimously dislike it. 

What right has 
India? 


New York, June 25 


1 
| 
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England to rule 
LOUIS FISCHER 


Wanted: Good Teachers 


Dear Sirs; The teapot tempest stirred by 
the New York Tim 


the 


es history survey has 
so far left real 
The contentions of both the Times and 


problem untouched. 


its critics are partly 
relevant. On 
were none too well chosen, and many 
students obviously spoofed their exam- 
iners. On 
that most college 


but largely ir- 
hand, the questions 


} 
the one 


the other, it is indisputable 
freshmen, and upper- 
ignorant 
pe of the whole 

1 and inhabited by 
pressive education 


classmen, are grossly 
of American history 
social structure frame: 
civilized man. But pri 


not only 


is not the 1 whatever may be its 


merits or defects. 


ssne 
ue, 


Anyone who has seen America’s edu- 


cational system from the inside will not 
be surprised—and only therefore not ap- 
palled—at a report by Drew Middleton 
in the New York Times 
May 2 revealing the provincialism and 
thouchtlessness of 
North Africa. Man 
at Jeast; yet except for some 
ers Mr. Middleton found 
nformed but indiffer- 
for which they fight 


Mavaztne for 


American soldiers in 
y must be high-school 
praduates, 
higher ofh 
them not 


ent about 


| 
oniy 
al 
ne 1ssuc¢ 
A vacue antiy thy toward the 


and die. 


to the Editors 






B sh, until cured by ¢ - a 
Vapue “Nev < Ward { 
ser | is” (including the ‘C ’ 
} rt is omenow Ss oO 
tinct from the Naz . 2 inte 

sity fied by sf 
com trips a ] if t aesire t¢ I 
the enemy phy lly and f o ho 
and forget the whole thing—this is the 
menta juipment of Ame as fi i 
men. This is the result of our boasted 
system of edt ion. O usly it not 


the result specifically of 


American history, but quite as ol viously 
it is a related phenomenon 

This phenomenon 1s doubtless agree 
able to the Stone Age mentality of Col 
onel McCormick and other tsolationists 


} 


But thoughtful ans find it omt1- 


nous and woul 


Progressive ed 


the cause, 
ucators the rigid- 
ulism, emphasis on un 


hanical 


ity com partm«¢ nt 


interpreted facts, and use of me 
drill that are ¢ iaracterize the 


add, still 


Tradi- 


f | 7 
10onal system, which, they 


tradit 


dominates the na chools 


tionalists blame the lack of discipline, 
the uncritical 
and im- 
osed to 
ope ifi- 
the current con- 


spread 


for his- 


for the past, 
ideals 


that are sup} 


the conte mpt 


} 1 » 
enthusiasm for abstract 


! 
possible reforms 


pr ail in progressis scn 


cally, it 
troversy that there has been a wid 
substitution of “‘social studies” 
sually an 
! 


tory: and that the 
ble hash of ecot 


} 


indigest 


Ory, PS) ology, and Mm litical science— 


ee 


a mélange that not one teacher in a hun- 


dred is equipped to teach and 1 
} 


iot one 


ssimilate. 


student in a thousand able to a 

The sad fact is that the charges of 
each party against the other seem par- 
tially valid, while the claim of either to 


positive achievement remains uny roved. 


for some years at an Eastern 


college which drew many of its students 
from the old-line New England prepara- 
tory schools and thers from the 
extreme progressive schools of the Chi- 
cago area. Both groups were equally 
well—or ill—informed ; both were eaual 


in intellectual initiative—or lack 
The that the failure of Ameri 


can education is a failure 


truth is 
in method 


good 


not 
but in personnel ; the lack is not of 
teaching but of good teachers 

Of course it would be absurdly un 
tment or to imply 
failing are 


But their 


to offer a blanket indi 


that most of those who are 


not 


best they can. 


doing the st they 





not good enough 


best minds and 


most comt lling pers< nalities do not 2Oo 
into teaching. There is bitter truth in 
Shaw s jest hose who can, do. Those 
who can't, teach."” The general attitude 
ol college tudents and i rotessors is that 
those who cannot meet the competition 
In medicine OT envpinecriny Or business 


research of 


administration or scientil 


secondary- 


various sorts can always ente 
school teaching It is a notorious fact 
that students in teacher olleges and 
schools of education are generally in- 
ferior men vy to those in other fields 
The better students prepare to do things; 
th poorer students prepare to tear 

The scho« ind colleges that profess 
to prey fairly blamed for 
partly causing and greatly aggravating 
this sorry state of aff Yet to some ex- 
tent they can also be excused. Faced with 
the task of providing an immense num- 
ber of teachers for a rapidly expanding 
secondary-school system, overawed by 
technolog i riumy hs and by the 
equally torn lable if les: spectacular 


achievements of holarship,” they as- 


, , , , 
sumed that there ts comparable tech- 


anda tor 


nique for training 
teachers t education 18 a science and 


not an art, a technique and not a calling. 


How was it to be expected that the spon- 


sors of this “science,”’ themselves 


new 


mediocre and faced with a vast influx 


of mediocrity; aware. too, of the dis- 


, , 
trust or contempt of their academ« col- 


leagues, of men of science, and of men 
of affairs—that they should not seek to 
conceal and deny, rather than confront 


and try to deal with, the lack of talent 
students, the lack 


o teach? What 


among their among 


themselves of anything t 

re ral than that thev should take 
more naturai than that they shouid take 
refuge in an unintelligtble jargon, in 


prete nsions to scientific measurement and 


correlation of abstractions and 


impon- 
derables, in violent attacks on traditional 
phrlosoy hies based on a gGualilative con- 
ception ot human life and character ? 
For the fact ts that with all its pro- 


fessed reverence for ‘personality’ the 


new education regards that personality 
as essentially a prod t of machine ry. 
Put prospective te ichers through courses 
in child psychology, mental tests, and 
teaching “method teach them how to 
teach!—and our educational problem is 
solved. I not matter that all the 
cual ties of character that make for good 
tceaching——tact, tolerance, patience, Kind 
ness, self-torgetfulness, a union of com 
mon sense with i inat are stultt- 
fied rather than stimulated by this me- 





chanical approach. It does not matter 
that the courses in history and literature 
and genuine science that might help to 
develop these qualities are crowded out 
that 
are generally so senseless and futile that 
the best submit to 
them. 

Not that the other college courses are 
always well taught. The dulness, the 
pedantry, the smugness, the circumspec- 
petty vanity that characterize 


by required courses in “education” 


students refuse to 


tion, the 
| 

a shocking 

ulty members in all fields offer little aid 

or inspiration to students who might be 


proportion of college fac- 


inclined to look on a teaching career as 
thing more than a meal ticket 

The real villain of the piece is of 
course an unenlightened and indifferent 
public. While making material wealth 


SOInN 


we refuse to pay 
While 
professing to believe in “free enterprise” 


Bill of Rights, we stifle all in- 
in our teachers by 


-asure Of success, 


hers adequate salaries 


’ | on 
teller enterprise 


forcing them to conform in word and 
t to local and often absurd mores and 


political and soctal creeds—and when 


we try to protect them, we set up a sys- 
tem of tenure that offers perfect shelter 
for the dull or idle or uninspired. While 
priding ourselves on our hard-headed 
turned over our 


practicality, we have 


school s;stem to the guidance of people 
who believe in the astounding fantasy 


that education is primarily a matter of 
method. And finally, fervently desiring 
for our children a happier and fuller 
existence in a better world than ours, 
we set an example in our private lives 
of selfishness, aimlessness, and trivial- 
ity and leave entirely to our bewildered 
and overburdened teachers the task of 
making from these children informed, 
alert, altruistic, and morally responsible 
men and women 

These are a few of the problems fac- 
ing American education. Compulsory 
courses in American history will not 
solve them 

ELLSWORTH BARNARD 

Alfred, New York, June 10 


Voice from the Deep South 


Dear Sirs: In a recent issue of your mag- 
azine whose name c/atms a national ap- 
peal you rey orted the exclamations of 
a sailor observing the bickerings of the 
House over the passage of the Marc- 
Anti-Poll-Tax bill. May I cor- 


It's not the Civil War 


it's that twelve-year term 


antonio 
rect the satlor? 
that 
of Northern barbarism and legislation 


closely akin to present day Nazi atroci- 


rceoccu&rs 





The NATION 


ties and brutal treatment of conquered 
nations, then known as Reconstruct iop 
Not only was this the bitterest potior 
ever forced upon a bleeding South 

a bondage, tyranny, and exploitat 
unequaled by the Allied deman 
Versailles, but it was a sin and blotch 
so black that the North ought to have 
hidden its wicked face when, after the 
downfall of such vultures as Thad 
Stevens and that lawless gang w! 
brothers were at the same time 
carpetbaggers down here, its brut 
had been realized. No doubt that ir 
tice has never been fully revealed 
I leave you these truths to search « 
such articles as A. R. Moore’s One H 
dred Years of Reconstruction in the 
issue of the Journal of Southern H: 
Of course you who in your “egocé 
sectionalism’’ consider the North 








whole nation will shriek prejudice 
narrowisms,” 


consider your own 
if you please. 

But that is not the main poin 
whip that incites any true Southerner ' 
boiling fury is that d—— Y 
ignorant howling: “Liberate the 
uneducated masses of blacks and » 
from the arrogant heel of lazy S 
erners.”” Bah! Evidently you have 
fed on a “wholesome” diet of ‘I 
Tom’s Cabin,” probably the worst- 
ten and most infamous book ever pu 
lished (by sach a person with 
romanticism). O ye heavens! If 
only knew how we must keep pe 
we do! We recognize the problem, 
those who are more progressive 
strive to balance the passionate hatr 
of some of our own people for ou: 
fortunate brothers. But, please, let us « 
it! You don’t know—you can ? 
know until you have had to shape { 

a Yankee-dominated government of s 
enty years ago a livable and decent s 
order. Look what you gave us to | 
from! Everything—our homes, our for 
tunes, if any—in ruins; our social ord 
convulsed into a madman’s infern 
Only when you who have not lived her 
understand these things by experience 
will you be more considerate. 

Let us now play “Dixie’’! 

J. W. SMITH, JR 
Clarksdale, Miss., June 10 
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Cross-Word Puzzle No. 20 


By JACK BARRETT 





























































































































ACROSS 


De they cause a man to weigh his 
words ? 
It is not what it was since 
entered the war 
Muropean who upsets one saint 
Our coasts are suffering from it 
lruly this is difficult for the incebri- 
ate to say 
Here you get very wise in stages 
urkish decree, I dare say 
the man behind the gun 
hight between me and an American 
prem ral 
Iivery rag on your back hides this 
Attack a donkey and sulfer 
Invariably produces an effect 
rhe poet’s lamentation, but the law- 
yer’s charge 
This fight sounds rather like peace 
Was the lecturer who lost his speech 

fering from tl 4 

me apain it’ peor 1 for the 
digestion 
What panacea 
and 4) 


Japan 


+ 


cure (two words, 3 
set in cement 


DOWN 


Beast and era convey one way to go 
abroad 

This is not pushful and I’m accus- 
tomed to it about eleven 

Punitive 

L-shaped rece ’ Let it pass 
Pearl’s mother in the middle of an 
field 


eleven-acre 


Spanish piece of eight 
When taken no notice of a French 
department is thoroughly upset 
You can’t get the bird without a cer- 
tain amount of regret 
Is sore (anag.) 
Have you ever eaten them on horse- 
back ? 
The “richest jewel in the British 
Crown” 
Canada thought of this game first 
If you cut off its head you’re not 
removing it from the trunk 
His exercise is swimming, followed 
by leap-frog 
She had an affair with Socrates, 
vamped Pericles, started the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, then called it a day 
Layers, but not of eggs 
“ ...-- - altar hymn,” as Simple 
Susie wrote of the boy she proposed 
to marry 
Horses are credited with a special 
brand of it 

Se eee 


ROLUTION TO PUZZLE No, 19 


ACROSS 1 CAULIFLOWER; 9 ITAIR; 10 
NURSE; 11 DARN; 12 GONE BAD; 13 AS- 
CRIBE; 165 NEW BROOM; 16 AVERSE; 18 
MUSKUM; 21 SASII CORD; 24 ELECTRO; 26 
LUMP SUM; 28 EGAD; 20 INAPT; 30 ITEM; 
31 AT A LOOSE END. 

DOWN 2 AQGREKABLE; 3 LONG AGO; 4 
FORT; 5 OVERSEA; 6 KIDER; 7 TAGORE; 
8 EREBUS; 14 SMASH; 17 EXCEPTION; 19 
ULLAGE; 20 MARTIAL; 22 SCUTTLE; 23 
ROUSED; 2 CADET; 27 CATO, 
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